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ABSTRACT < 

This publication reports on the Nlational Institute o£ 
Education Curriculum Development Conference, 'which was* held 

Noveffiber 17-19, 1976 in Washington, p.C* Purpose pf the conference 
was to discuss impottant. issues in education, with particular 
attwtion to the federal role in curriculum development , and to lay 
the foundation for- a set of curriculum development policies for NIE. 
Section 1 of the report describes the backgrou^<d and organiza^tion of 
the cpnf^rence, as well a^ the focus of the report?. Section 2 
discusses the three themes of the conference: the role of the school 
in a pluralistic and changing society; the need, desire, and right to 
participate; and problems pf crurriculumi Section 3 presentSvei 
session-- by-session chronological account of the conference. Section 4 
contains the conference,* s recommendations to NIE, as well as the 
rationale for those recommendations. The appendix contains a 1,1st of 
conference participants, the recomm€ndatlons of individu^al conference 
participants to NIE^ and a copy* of NIE* s. curriculum policy summary. 
(JG) 
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1 INTRODUGTION 



Background of the Conference / 

NIE s Curriculum Development Conference convened on Nbvember -17 at 

^ the Dupont Plaza Hotel in Washington, D. C. under the chairmanship of ^ 
Dr. Ralph Tyler." The . Conference was ~an' In^tegral part of the planned 
Activities of NiE's Curriculum Development Task Force which had been in 
ac^'tion since December, 1975. ' Readers interested in the history of NIE^s • 
involvement in curriculum development and, in 'particular, in the purposes 

■^d activities of its Curriculum jDevelopifl^nt Task Force, should consult 
the NIE report Cu^e nt Issues/ Problems, and r.nn, erns in Curri.m... 

Development * * 

In September, 1975, NlE's governing body, the National ' Council on 
Educational Research, requested that NIE, in conjunction with others, 
make arrangements' 

for the preparation of contending, informed "briefs" 
on the value of curriculum change as an aid to schools, ' 
for systematic public discussion of the briefs, and for 
the preparation of recommendations to the Federal government 
on future funding policy in this area. 
In keeping vith-the spirit df "the charge, NIE established .the Curriculum 
Development Task Force, and Jon SchaffarzicU was appointed its chairman:'/ 

As part of its effprt in assisting NCER to formulate policy.' the 
^ Force commissioned ^irty papers by a variety o^ scholars, pdMcy ' ' 
analysts, curriculum developers, and spokesmen. for particular. . " 

*AyaIUble fro«l-jM Schaffarzlck and Gary Sykes, SIE Cur'rlculu. - ' 
acreet, N* Wj,,-^shlngton^^D. C. 2^0208 . 



^iewpointjs.* It also has met with approximately .focty - 
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groups of parents, teachers,, administrators, s&^ol!:S6ard members^ 
pi;bli8hers, etc* , - in. Various parts of^'the cofintry' lii order to. cpilett^X V 
v^.ews and^advice to pa%s ^long.to NCER. ' The Guides^-jor' Publlfc ;8isMi88& /^^'^^ 
♦ » which, were prepared to facilitate. th^s.e discussiohs,;,are Wailable for' 

inspection.*** The November Conferenise represents a third ma-jor ^ 
Strand in NIE's effort ta Collect inf prmation...fot!;reaflponsibl^ -pS^icy • 



making* * / ^ ^ . , , ^ * !^ 



The Cohferenc^ had two main f)urposes:.« (1)m:o provide needed \ 
discussion of some important ^curr^, issues in ^'ducat^on generally, " l:..^^^'* '' 
--.in curriculum development mpre specifically, ^aiidr'in the Federal role / -^t^^ 

i!n curriculum development .even, more' specifically, and (2) to lay tHe V^^^^^^i^' 
fouiidatioa for/a iset of sound; sensible curriculum development ppld^ejpv^ . • . ' ' -^W"-' 
^for NIE. It fehoiild'be clear, then,~and this a'poi^e^^ 
T^er emphasized reneatedlv — that the Con£<*i?Pnr4^» ^^lAtfiHr^nanf o t^o.TS^«x>,^%$^>' 



Tyler empb 
.^^^^^ected 

nendations to NIE. Rather,, th^' expecjation w^s. -tthatr. the"di'sdxissiau» 
, in" Tyler 's^words, -provide "illumination ^^d clarification" of 
. problems and questions in the field of curriculum and in the axWvof 

Federal participation. / o\ ^ *' . fe^ ^ ^^^'^ o'- 

:^n order to achieve spfiie unity and integration of .eff^^among. its' ^ 
parallel strands, NIE provided conference participants* with copie'^ of • 

^Abstracts of the commissioned pap^s are available *rrom the Task Force. 

**The summary guide appears in Appendix D. Full sets o$ the guides, are 
./ available from- the Task.Jor'ee. " ' | • ^ c 



the connnlssioned papers and with the Discussion GuldP.. . '•TrhusV It was- 
hoped that conference partlclpam^s. who rep>eSentfedi;wid^' varlet^ 
Intents 4d-competencles would express opinion^ and provide ^advice' 

• both- on inat^ers^iely t^ arl.e at regional ^nf and ^orT^^uil^c t^ 
; raised , by . tlje paper wrl^^^ ' Although m^ny.oj >e -^^jier:'^ wife 

^.^f^^'-^^^ not^:^tended that the jonfer4e-^^essions^^^^^^^^^ 

^^ ""^^"^^ upon- the prepared papers. Indeed ^^is 
■^^^^^^''^''^'^^^^^^^''^ P^Pe" repre^nt^^d a valuable resource'-^ 
^^^^^"■■^iscusslpn but were not used^. to' "directly : ' - , /- / , ' " 

JrV-'-dr^anlzatlon .d^'rh e Cbnferen cV * / * 
. ; •••Slpce "the result of the; Conference" wds t6 b6 ••llWndtion and ' 
^ /^clarificatioh, " ItWas decided' that' ail -s^sslo^i. would be generaf" ^ ' 
; -^e^tlngs mvolyltig ^11 of- the .pjtlcipa^ts. At' each "session a dozen^' 
y^^or so participants werVinvited%r volunteered) to sit at a general ' 
tab^e and Initiate dlscusslo* on the topid question. After about^an " 
hour of '"central taBl^ -talk," 111 participants were Invited to engage ' 
. in the' dlscussldh. . While this plan pf operation guided the proceedings;, 
•throu^out . as things mov^d along. ±t bec^e .Increasingly ' the%se that' • 

• all present partldipate^Vireely, tinder; the direction of moderator Tyler,' 
, .riglit from- phe -stg^^^^^ V following ageida. provided- ^ 

• -"the, structure or. the •Conference.'" ' • ; 



:? t 



WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER l?" ^ 

9:00- 9:30 - ^'%roduction 



9 ; 30-11; 30 ,.j>^ Discussion; ^itia^^^soclal,, pdiltlcal, atiH l^^il forces/^^' ■ ^ " 
, curriculuBl: acXivi^ies? ' \ 

(Xh^'NIE Curr^ircultjm Develppment Taslc ForcS has 
> . ^ ^ connnissiqn^a 30^ pap^ers by scholar^; . polipy ..ferialys ts , ' , '\ 

_ ' - ^J^^i experienced' curHculum develoJ>eK . ' - ^ 

^J^ese palmers are especially releyaut tii^'pscrt±^p:^r ' V 
.« ' topics ^bn-V^he conference ag^enda/ >i:herefo^^^^^ ^ ' 

^'^y of these topica^we wiii^'lisfc'^tHose ^apefg that / 
contain the most pertinene/i|ff;brma'tion arid* that 
provide a better indicatit?A-l:)f the sorts of ^xju^stions 
, ' , • we expect to be addressed iti e^ch- discussion. / - ''^ 



In preparipg ;|or the <l;£scusslon ^pf th:fe»' topic (9 ; 30- - 
^> 11:30, Wednesday)'/ pleiise read the papers' by^ William / 0 
,Boyd, Larrx Cuban, Tyll vin Ge^l , . air<^. jdtih Virt. an^ ' " 



. ^ ^^^y^y ^<^^^x ^-uDan, lyxx van Cie-fel,.anq;.,Johh Virt, and , « V 

- Su^^ne Quick.. The' Wirt/Qtlick papei; was uot- mentioned ' 

. . -^ .^ on the list of 30 we' sent .you^ earlier .X'^' {v • ' ^ 

11:30- 1-00 / Lunch / ' ' ^ . ' ' 

1:00- 2:30 ' Dl^ugsi<iri; ^^'.What ' ire the altrernatfve='wayfe of^developing 
. curricula? • " ' ' - , ^ - ^ ^ r e,^ 

■ ' • : (See ^Ivepa^eifs^fey Decker \WalkerV>^er§ert1a-4^ i,' 
■• and tjhbse in -the tfititd set Ille^aons" ^learned' f rom ' • ' 

•experiencej.X 'i . v -i' ,■ -l" 



.; 2:30- 2J^5: ^ Br^a3^- \ . 'J.^; 



> 2:45.- 4j15 V. 'MsGus^ion: Wfaat are" and haVe beenstfi'g 'rolfes-<^i-'4^^^^ 
• ,^ ;^.^ed^ral government in.cArriculuaji d'^velopgntr ; 

• ^^..<Sfee the papers by Marj.orte G^\&ier .aixd: Hefcbert^ p. / y 



TrlSr 4:30 
4i3(0- 5:30 



Opportuni'ty^for those who vill xpt be returning' on - "■"^-^P^^. 
Thursday or-Iriaa;^ tc> exgre^s their maii observa- ' 
tions ,and .policy Se'c!bmmfQdation4;^...... Discussion bf those. i 

remarks -by- otli^r participants.- . - ■''>''"*<''■ -' -'^ 



' iJ' ~ , T ! 
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Discussion : I^hat are American children learning now2 
Where are they learning it? 

. What are the' relationships between what happens to 

children in schools and what happens to them 

elsewhere? 

. . What does research' indicate' can be accomplished 
thrpugh th\B school curriculum? 
. What outcomes should we be attempt-lng to accomplish 
through the school curriculum? 
^ What sliould be left to be accomplished in other ' ' 
Settings?* . . • 

J . What outcomes should be the joint responsibility* 
of the schools,, the family, the churches', and pther 
educational settings? 

Break ' • * 

Discussion:' What kinds of educational improvements are 
perceived as needed, now? 

• W^o now perceives what needs? 
. What are the bases for these perceptions? 
^ / Are some of- these bases sounder^ than others? 
. . 'Which ot these perceived needs are likely td^he 
loi>ger term,. more universal and lasting? . * ^ 
\ * 

(See the papers in the second set [the 
' plJ.^^^y analyses] and in the third -set 
["lessons" from experience]'.) 

Lunch 

Discussion; To what extent must the identification of ^ 
educational needs be a political process? To what extent 
does it involve a clarification of basic national values? - ' 
To what extent can and should it be" an objective process? 
*. What types of technical mechanisms might be 
used to monitor *the equality of education and ' 
to determine' needs for Improvement? ^. . * 
Who should, do what in , determining educational 
problems and^needs? 
. How can-apparent conflicts in perceptions of 
' prroblems and nefeds Ije reconciled? , 

^ . • 

(See the papers By Ralph Tyler, William Boyd, 
those in the second set [the policy analyses 
and those .in. the third setr ["lessons'^ frOm- 
' . ^ experience] •)* * 
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3:00- 3:15 Break ' ' ^ 

3:15- 4:45 , Discussion :^ Sow can educational development 

activitfies contribut;je to achieving needed educational 
Improvements? 

. What kinds of development are there? Which 
are most needed now? \ 

• ^ How can curriculum developmeht^-contribute • 
, 0_ . to the needed improvements? 

/ How can research Contribute to. the needed 

improvements? " \^ ^ - 

• , Is it possible/ desirable to have a\ cohe rent 
' ' \, ongoing program of educational development, 

. ifather than discrete development projects 

-: . * • established in response to particular crises? 

* ' ., » 

(See •the papers by Ralph Tyler, Decker 
Walker, and those in the ^second set 
^ [the pplicy analyses],) 

4:45- 5:45 Opportunity for t'hose.who will not be returning on 

Friday to express tl)eir main observation's and policy' 
recommendations. Discussion of those remirks by 
other participants. 



Discussion : Who can and siipuld do what in curriculum 
development? \ ♦ 

• Who is currently doing what? / 

• What Jire the best ways of doing curriculum ^ 
development'?. , , ^ 

• Who should do what In 'eabh-^phase of curriculum 
development? r * 

'* (See-th^ papers by D6cker Walker,' William Boyd, 

Tyll van Geel, those in the ^ifcond set [the 
.policy analyses], and^hose in third set 
["lessons" from ^experience],) 

Break 

Summary of main points emerging from the conference's 
discussions, 

• Sess.ion will begin with a preliminary statemen% 

of main points (overriding observations, recommendations 
conclusions, points of consensus, main alternative views 
^ ; where consensus was not reached) by the Chairman, . ' 

* - ' .* * - 

. All participants ■ will l)e giveit an opportunity to 
respond: How accurate is the Chairman's summary 
statement? What main points have been overlooked? 
Are there other especially significant points] that 
have not been brought out thus far? ' f 

Lunch 

Concluding dilcussidh of NIE's curriculum development 
policy issues ,. . • . ^ 

• .What are the implications ot the con.fer,ence's . 
discussion for NIE's cufriculum development 
policies? , T , 

• JJhat, policies do the conference participants ^ 
recommend? , . ' * 

• Gener-ally, should Federal agencies . (particularly, 
here, NIE) provide leadership in curriculum ^ 
development or respond to the inl,tiatiT>^§ of other 
agencies,, organizations, and groups? 

. What' functions should federal agencies (particularly, 
here* NIE) serve vis-a-vis other educational sectors 
' , (locaii state, private)? I 

(All- papers relate to this' topic. See the 
Wirt/Qulck paper in particular.) 

Adjournment ^ 
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Amended Friday Agenda 

By an agreement reached, in -Thursday afternoon discussion, it was • * 

decided to alter the Friday agenda. The first session, as initially 

• • *** 

planned, was to address the question: Who can and should do what in'' 

curriculiBn development? Participants agreed that the question liad 

already been discussed rather fully, and -it was decided to do the 

• following , - ^ 

r Summary of main points of the Wednesday and Thursday 

sessions 

II Comments and suggestions on summary * ^ ' 
III vJDne minute readings of prepared suggestions to NiE by. 

participants , ■ - ' ^ v ' 

IV Discussion on recoiranendations and general reflections 

« 

- * on the Conference and -its problems • ~ 

F'ocu3,of the^RePort 

Given the purposes of the Conference, it seems clear that a substantive ** 
focus cannot appear in The Report s Two deeply-felt — but possibly * " " ' 

incompatible views — -were "^expressed^ concerning (this .lack of focus • ^n the / 

' • • ' . \ * * ' 

one hand, as Frank Cfiase expressed it, there .siemed a certain "futility" * 

in engaging so many views without "an bpportunity^tq collect or to synthesize; 

on the other hand, *a^ Donald Barr pi^ it, there was a warhing* for NIE 

in this logical longing for synthesis; "Don't treat ou't statements ^ 

' • ' . • ' K 

as data!" It m^y,' then, be Impossible for thev^riters of The Report^ to 

satisfy both the need for synthesis » and the expre*ssed^ desire that 

individual statements -stand in their full integrity.- Since thexe was. 



* indeed no^actual synthesis, ncfn^ can, in honesty, appear here. It may . 

no,t offend the seq^e of individual integrity, however, if an attempt is 

''made tcl identify, a few recurring themes 'about whfch discussion frequently 

• . ^ \ 

revolved. -We. shall,^ present first a thematic summary of the 

proceedings and, second,, ^.chronological summary. I.t is hoped thai: the 

thematic summary will reveal Antral concerns ^nd an outline of the logic 

of disrcussion without deptroyfiig ,the singularity of positions presented. 

A final note on the.cotiVentidhs adopted for The Report ; S^)eakers' 

, are 'not identified.^bV constituency in the body of The ,Report > This * 

information is readily ^available in the Appendices where a list of 

participants ^and thei,r affiliation appears. It was felt that such 

• * ' * 

.'identification in the body of The Report might induce trnwarirSnted 

inferences about the reasons for a par tipi4)«lt'*s statement. In fact, 

m^ny participants insisted that they spoke for themselves, and that 

declaration has be^ respected. 5 

' i 




. ^ , \ THEMES OF THE CONFERENCE 

^ Th^re seemed to be^three -major t'heme^ in tlie. tonference: the first, 

_ ^ the, role of the school in a pluralistic and changing society, might b'e 
characterized adi|pa!rimarily philosophical-ideological : the second, th^ 
need, desire, and right to participate, Is, perhaps, best described as 
political; and, the third, problems of curriculum, may be thought of* 
as theoretical-practical. Obviously ,\:^ince the entire conference was 

• on "curriculum.,"^ there is considerable overlap in bqth themes and • ^ 

* characterizations, but the proposed classif icatory scheme may help to 
bring som.e coherence t^o the record of the proceedings. 

The Role^ the School in a Pluralistic->and Changing Society 

Although no session of the* confer^fe was planned explicitly to \t ^ 

consider this-k^uestion and no prolonged^ discussion on the issue was 

% * 
allowed to occur, it ;ls clear that differences of opinion about what 

^he-role of the- school should be with respect to change and, in particular, 

^«wilh respect tb changes in values , underlay much of the argumentation. 

The comments made, in this ar^a'were often illustrative of classic 

positions, Peter Dow, for example, suggested that a primary role of , 

education is subversion, that clear social* pollrcy is needed to guide 

curriculum development which will -promote; this«^^^^^sion, and that 

V value change is> the essentlal^ejL^ent In subversive^ education. 

0 Some were wary of, this position. Donald Barr^^for example^ 

. warned that there is some arrogance in an^ attitude which presumes to . 

judge which ,long-accepted values should be subvertfed and th^ there 

-is 'an abuse of parents'^ rightg, in attemptjs* tb use' curricula to move 

children away from the values their parents advocate. In a series of 



remarks on this topic, he made two points "^^here paraphrased): (1) . 
,The school ought not to seek change for its own sake bu^^hould somehow 
responsibly assess the goodness and worth of proposed change, (2) 
Parents^have a basic moral right to evaluate the goodness of potential 
value cl^anges and to^ support those which seem to them to merit support. 

Au. exchahge between Barr and Elliot Eisner reveals the nature of . 
this jipnf lie t and silggests a host of -others.. ^ Larg^' parts of it are 
recorded here so that the reader can get a feeling for both ■ the nature 
of the conflict and the flavor of debate,* 

* 

Barr tegan by describing "two attitudes" toward curriculum—one 

/ * 

"which^makes an attempt to accommodate basic rights and one which 
concentrates on feaklbJHlties. As an example of curriculum development 

^and ^^Iw^on^i^hJch seems to concentrate on feasibilities, ignoring the 
issue of basic .rights, cited, a Houghton-Mifflin language arts series 
for high school students. then read p5rtions of Karen Homey*s 
Fear of Wqmen which appfears In a bookietj^f that" series' entitled, Fear. 
The. selection represents, a Freudian interpretation^^^f-ihe^psycholog^ 
fears of children with respect to sexual relationship sT^thes^Hfears 
are represented in the psyche (and described explicitly in this 
account) as parent-child sexual encounters.. Terms tor sexual anaton^' 
are correct and Explicit. ?e&,- 

Upon completing' the reading, Barr begins the dialogue. 
Barr t Now, I wonder. • .what went on in E. Grahami Ward's Inind — in 
Moffett's mind — as they selected this?* 



*This is not a toanscript of the remarks; parts of the dialogue 
are omitted. It is, however, an accurate presentation of^the remarks 
here recorded* / - 
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..Eisner: ../You*are concerned with the kind of values that children 

confront^'in schools, and I am concerned about that as veil, but >^ 
what concerns me 'about your orientation is that it's extra- 
. ^ ordinarily ^nservative. ; ' . ' 

. Barr : ISiat's bad? 

Eisner here points to the "vernacular of this culture"~its variety * 
and the cultural diversity reflected in the arts and ^nass media. ' - 
Eisner: J»f one^has to tal<:e a 3UPrvey to d^eriine wha-t iKj.s that oiie 
^ is going to teach in schools that addresses itself ^ to the ^ " 

existing values of the community,..'., f t'hitiK we're in a 
hopeless condition. It seems to me that educators have some 
; ' responsibility ,to lead. It* ^doesn't me'an to fois€ anything 

• dowiy, anybody ' s throat, . . . to lead , ... to try to bring into one's ' 
purview in. school ^amd in the"^ community ideas anc} considerations — 
^ including' <Chose of) Karen Homey^ who- happens to be one of the 
foremost theoreticians in a particular area, whether you agree 
, * with her or not. * - • > • 

^ Eisner then expresses his own willingness., as. a parent, to have his 
children reajd'and consider the material at issue — ' ^ ^ 
Eisner: ...the kind of material you read and considered so vile. 
Barr ^ I didn't consider it vile; I considered it inappropriate. 
Eisner: Welfl, inappropriate. \I would consider it much more 'appropriate 
*^ ^ than studying, in a biology ^durse,^ that an insect has a head, 
'a body, a thorax, s^x legs, and two antennae — which I was fed 
whep I was a kid. . .T do think that people who function as 
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eduqators. • .have a j>rof essional reapousibility to see their 
' constituency^^s being not only the youngst'ers inside the school 
but .p^djple inside the community — to establish the kind Of 
dialogue that will allow the school to provide ideas which are 
not now salient in the commxmity. . . . I would not have^ wanted •* ' 
* !\ the curriculum that I participated in as a youngster to be 
^ determined by my parents' values, or solely ^ th^> and by 

, the range of sophistication, knowledge, sensitivity th^t they *. 
had, •••It >7as much too parochial^ •••I would see as a very 
limiting conception the idea that the community per se — the 
average in that community— must of necessity determine the'^scope 
and aspirations of educational programs* \ 
^Bar^ : •••The real question we have before us^.«You must not visualize 

the aspiratipns of people who themselves are not highly educated- 
whose vocabularies ate not large, whose theology is not skeptical 
you must not visualize people as \ji^shing to% 4eprive their . 

youngsters of anything that "goes beyond" them — quite the 
reverse^ The great objectidii in Kanawha County, for example, 
was to the fact that the. textbooks promulgated chiefly — many 
of them — the beauty of street language and slang an^* 41alect^ 
It was pr^isely because there was a lack of a literary ' 
broadening 'that the parents were outraged«^\ " 
Barr then refers to another booklet ijpi the sam4 series* ' 
^arr It appears quite clear that i:he curriculum innovators' concerns; 
were celebrating, the. intellectual limitations of the TV 
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generation and maintaining ^that there was some kind of virife 

/ * heauty^to it. And, the parentis. were saying: ^'"Whjo no tr Shakespeare?^ 

•.••We tend in our scholarly way .to assume that one (broadens 

' out, becomes higher, nobler, and .riqher' by overcoming" p^ental 

^ culture ^or parental aspirations. .(But) even those of us who 

jcome from relatively uneducated homes, find it better to work 

within the very clearly omnipresent wish for higher and" broader 

intellectual experience t^afparent3 have. They do not say: 

What was good enough for Ptolemy is good enough for me. They 

want their youngsters to learn a lot and to learn something 

•very rich. o.. - 

This dialogue which, it would seem, dramatizes "a deep and perhaps 
^ ' • •. 

irresolvable^ conflict in ediicational ideologies was terminated by a 

shift of topics with the next speaker. Large parts of .the dialogue 

have been included here so that the reader might obtain some fueling 

for both the flavor and nature of the fears, hopes and beliefs which 

underlie any discussion of the role" of schooling in our society and^j^ 

in particular, the role of curriculum ill that schooling. The , 

chronological account of the conference- Xi^ct ion, III) will, perhaps, 

*be more intelligible if one keeps in mind the fact that this basic 

conflict aro^ again and- again in a variety of contexts. It" is clear 

that the conference could neither resolve the issue nor expound upon 

it at length, but the conferees* comments underscored the fact thar 

the^old controversy lives: Should the professional leaders of schools 

lead the way to new values and a new society or should they* conserve ' 
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the tried and accepted values of the existing society? Even if one denies 
the reality^of polar instances of these positions, recognizing "the range 
Between the poles> there is still the matter of emphasis to be reckoned 
with when we consider the questions: Whajt shall be taught? Who will 
decide? * , . '^f 

On a seemingly nonphilosophical note/ there was also coitsiderable 
discussion of tlj/s-^^realittes of change .in society, school, and curriculum. 

4 . ' ' ' " . 

John Wirt conpented, for example,^ on massive Changes in elementary 
education; Chairman Tyler countered by noting that 60% of the elementary 
curriculum is still devoted to-t^ie^ 3 R's. George Archibald spoke, in 
"^warning tones, of the impact and coercive nature of 'nationally funded, 
curriculum projects; Chairman Tyler asked simply. What impact? Several. 

speakers referred to ^ Larry Cuban's paper, "Determinants of Curriculum 

^\ • ' 

Change and' Stability: 1870-1970," to support the notion that change in 

what is available by way^ of packaged curricula does not necessarily. 

imply substantial ^change in^^^priculum at the classroom level. (One 

might also refer to the Wirt-Quick paper on this subject.) Hence, what 

li^S at first glanpe to be a straightforward empirical question. Has 

J;he sqhool curriculum changed? tums^gurt' to be a Question wiiich depends^' 

on how one defines curriculum and at what level one looks foi^<;change. 

The , reader may become increasingly aware, as the /account of the 

conference continues, of the importance of this question for government 

policy makers. If nationally funded .curricula have influence that • 

verges on coercive impact, should government age^^cies continue the 

funding practice? If the- curricula developed under federal funding 



fall to have impact, should federal agencies be-involved in attempts to 
effect Implementation? Should the same agencies be involved in both- 
ef forts? Is there a way Xo fund worthwhile projects and avoid coercive 
■impact? . ' . ^ , 

As. the participants moved away from the deep philosophical 

questions underlying the Barr-Eisner exchange toward a discussion 

of the empirical matters just mentioned, comments began to cente? on ^ 

the issue of unlformlty.^vs. diversity in currlculm.^ (It Is not 'suggested, 

that this "moving away" was a linear phenomenon; It was, father, temporal 

for participants returned again 'and again to deeper questions, ) Why , It 

was asked. If ihe Ideal In a pluralistic society Is diversity . Is thene 

30 much uniformity In currlculum?^ There^foLLowed a lengthy discussion 

in which participants outlined rksons for the observed uniformity -smd, 

variously, justl^ed cettai^egxees of uniformity, suggested forces 

which might be expected to press .fnA^ deplored the sluggishness 

of -s-chools in producing any slgiifidant diversity, claimed both uniformity 

and diversity were realities,. (For details see the account of Wednesday 

morning's Session !•) , 

Some interesting attempts at clariflca^on\in*-the diversity/ 
% \ 
uniformity problem came late in the conferenc^ . Lawrence Senesh noted 

that "diversity" had been used in a variety of ways. Indeed, it would 
seem that It had been used in all of the following ways : ^ * 

(1) to allude to an Actual condition in subcultures ,~ ^^rg. in 

^ customs, values, language;. 
.t(2) to describe a gros| miiltiplicity of curricula in our schools; 

■'■ : ■■• ■ ;■ 19 ^ - ■ 



(3) to refer to something missing .but desirable— curricuiaX to 

'e'-' » . « • \ ' 

adcomqdate the. dlversit^y in subcultures; ' /. \' 

(4) to refer to something else, also ijrobably -missing', also 
desirables-curricula which would tend > to' increase worthwhile 

, options for students expos.ed to them/'' (the sense Senesh wished 
to emphasize) ; - . 

(5) to describe a variety of methdds or .approaches' which light lead 
to ^the same goal'. ' . " / 

- ■ . 

In discussing diversity ai/ itia^^sed in (3) above, John Valentine 
pointed out that such diversitJ'^artied^^itreffl^^ limit 

•opportunities for upward mobility among aff^<;lt^d subgroups. Some 
essential uniformity in h.s. ctaculum is necessary, for example, if^ 
students are. to be properly prepared for collega. \ln a similar .vein, 
Tyler noted that some uniformitj/ is required .if We. are to retain a 
sense of national identity, and Harry Broudy warned that too much diversity 
.(of the #3 sort) would threaten to destroy the meaning' of "public" in 
"public schools". He saw a n^ed for curricula which might effectively 

"unify the diversity." « 

Since Senesh introduced" his important clarification so late ±n the 

conference, it is impossible to decide with cer,tainty exactly which 

sense participants had in mind as they discussed the desirability of 

"diversity," but the reader, forewarned* .ean pefhaps draw tentative, : 

inferences from the conteJct of discdssion. 

From all this, it should be clear that, in addition to the 

overt conflict^- some of which arese from de^Adeological differences 
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and some of which may have "represented meje misuiiderstandlngs— there ' * 
-w^.e_ aiiiSsfr - ceVfcainly latent conflicts" which were concealed beneath 
apparent agreement. , , " . l,\ 

The" Need. Desire, andTlClght To Participate , ' * ' . 

^ In trying to describe the discussion on participation which was, ' , 
perhaps, the^argest single theme of the Conference,.*it will be helpful " 
to draw dls'tinctlons among the words, "needi" "desire, "-and "right."*. 
' The Vord "need" will be used in the more-or-less Deweyan objective ' J 

sense; that is, a need will be considered as a response_to. an objectively 
determined lack— a lack not simply "fel't" but substantially attached tfo ■ 
the objective element^ of a ►^oiwtic situation. Thus, when -partici^/nts 
spoke of , the "need" to involve teacl^^ in curriculum development, tbey;^ „ ' 
usually spoke also about the failur e'l|:h^t result from^not involving 
them and the benefits which might occur if^' they were properly involved. 

^ There was considerable disagreement about the ^le'of parents in 
curriculum development. What represented tp some conferees* a ■'•basl'c^ 
right" of parents to participate seemed to. others to be merely a quite * ■ >' 
^^W^ "desire" that must be treated with respect and openness in . • . 
communication? but should not be .a determining factor in curriculum 
development or selection. A few conferees, e.g. Lillian .Weber , seemed 
to construe parental participation as a real "need," satisfaction of / • 
which brings identifiable and particular rewards to the learning ■ situation. . 
Similarly, the |nterest of ti4 Federal goveWnt was variously seen as 
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*The suggestion that a distinction should he made between "wants" 
and "needs" was made by Harry Wugalter.- The point seems well taken 



a "right" (since .education itself may be construed as a "fundamental " 

right"^, a "desire" (akin to a wish to meddle benevolently), or a "beed" * ' 

(only government can satisfy certain objective conditions, of the probiemy. 

. * The discussion about th^ role of teachers in curricul^ work was^ ' ; 

* somewhat troubled by implicit differences iii^ defining curriculum. :TKoae 

. / / > . . ^ • 
who leaned toward a view of curriculum as interactive saw a large role 

■for .teachers in curriculum. In Lillian Webe;r's view, for example, • 
teachers and students work together to build the actual curriculum 
through their manipulative and interpretive work with natural objects. 
From this viewpoint, what teachers desperately need is an opportunity 
to becbme acquainted with materials and their pdssibUiti^s, They neecj ' ' 
. teacher r&source centers and tiie td 'spend in them*. A gimilar view 
seemed to be held by Edith Schwartz who ppinted out that Werials were t 

not. so important as what' tea cherjs do wJ^th theirf. , * ^ 

From another point of viev^^ teachers were seeh^altea^quately 

trained for both curriculum creation and curriculum implementation. 

Lawrence Sen^sh claimed that teacher-made materials s^re of "poor quality^'' ' 

and teacher handling of ready-made materials is, also, generally poor. 

Robert Davis agreed that teachers, kre poorly trained in subject matters.^. 

e.g. mathematics, and Paul Hurd^affirmed that, teachers ."lack con^ction" , . 

about what to teach '^^d how l;o teach ^it. Apparently, tfeacher institutes 
» . . ' i, ' * 

ana*?er to tlfe problem—or not, at least, as th^^are 

presently conceived. Frank Qhase pointed out th8^,,teachers sometimes 

return from such .experiences enthusiastic about the new subject matter 

but at^a loss as to how to leach it; they fallback on" le'c tu're style . 



Jim Gates suggested that we simply do not Icnow enough about learning and 
e?3fective teaching to conduct institutes that will be successful. 
Senesh felt that .in-service education could not dent the problcn, that ^ 
nothing less than a complete overhaul of pre-service education would 
bring results., r ' ' . ^ 

Some participants referred to Cuban ?s paper as evidence that 
teachers represent an actn^il roadblock to cifrric\jlum progress; innovations 
seem not to make it past the classroom door. Cubax^ had, of course, 
suggested reasons for this phenomenon, in particular, the press, of ' 
conditions under which tochers work, and this "press" was described *^ 
in detail byDeborah Wolfe who claimed that teachets simply^ cannot do 
all we expect of them. Judy Herman also defended teachers, noting that 
teachers do rise resources^ other than textbooks and. would use them more 
regularly if it were not for constraints of time and money. 

David Darland chimed that^ teachers are not resistant to .change 
but that they do resist imposed change. There seems, then, to be a 
r^l need to involve teachers in curriculum development.. Several 
others, e.g. Gates, Taylor, Williams, Randolph, endorsed. , this view. 
To elicit the whole-hearted support of teachers in Implementation* we 
must find a way to involve them meaningfully in construction and 
selection of curriculum. 

^ The role of- 'teacher unionjr was explored by Joyc^^Lewis. Tyll v^n 
Geel said that even union leadelj^hip was divided on the question of * 
whether or not to' bring curriculum matters "to the table." Some 
feared that Jhe autohoi^'so valued by teachers might actually be 



losx in the bargaining process; others felt that barg|^ning might be 
the only way to achieve any significant level of participation,. 

, In a htopeful vein, Lloyd Ttump and Clarence Blount both claimed 
that good administrators should be able to manage both facilities and 
instructional arrangements ^^o that teachers can function optimally. 
Their remarks suggest thafteache^ participation in''curriculum development 
^ might better be..>thought of as variable—dependent on the talent and 
, enthusiasm of individual teachers 'and the ability of administrators to 
capitalize o,n this competence— than, as some fixed right or duty. 

From all this, it seems clear tha.t there is a need to Involve 
teachers in curriculum if successful implementation is t6 be secured; 
it -also sekns clear that the mode of involvement envisioned may depend • 
-upon a prior definition of "curriculum," Beyond this, "What is clear" 
is not clear . ' ■ . ^ 

The roles- of other potential participants were discussed. Teacher " 
educators are not doing an effective' job lA-^training teachers to use' new 
curricula, several conferees claimed/ Senesl^' suggested that a reason^^ 

""^^^^ ^^^^ the. teacher training institutions had not 
been Involved in the development pf\lie curricula: therefore, they had 
little interest in seeing the curricula implemented. Again, there seems 
to be a nfeed for teacher training institutions to participate in 
•curriculum development, but the mode oKtJjat participation was not 
define.d. • ^ " ' 

' Subject matter .expertise wis declared a necessity by many partici- 
pants. But some conferees noted that subject matter expertr should not.* 
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or need not, dominate curriculum projects. Herbert Kliebard described 
the pr^allirig model of curriculum development as a "one best way" 
. -model; it involves getting together ^the *"best minds" in' a particular 
discipline to create^a curriculum. He, as Well as others familiar with- 

, the history of curriculum development, e.g. Tyler, Gardner, .suggested 
that other ways had been at least partially successful in the past and 
might be explored 'again.. There wgs some -speculatix)n, for -examplef* 
abotit the possible effects o§ restoring curricula specialists to roles 
of considerable influence. ^ ^ 

The role, of commercial publishers was explored. Barbara Howell ^ 
^^maintained that. th|re is, indeed', a "national curriculum" but that it 
is created quite naturally out of the universally expressed needs and 
wantp of parents and school people. There was -^an -^pressed feeling on 
the-'part of some curriculum creators^ e.g. DaVis, that commercial 

^publishers could not handle the taskTbf producing high quality, 
innovative curricula because they hav|ito "play to the mode" for economic 

%j:easons. This 'contention was challenged Ijy George Archibald but largely 

confirmed by Roy Millenson who described, among other things, the power ' 
t • ' * . 

of the large "adoption states" in. determining what textbooks would be"^ ' 
available over a substantial period of time. 

This discussion seamed to suggest a role for the professional 
nonprofit cu?:riculum develops. Would not such an organization or 
^ Irid^-yidi^l b^ more^ee to tackle controversial issues and innovative 
j^echniques? The 4^es£ion engendered lively controversy. .It^was pointed 
out that the value orientation of some innovative projects (MACOS was. 



of course, "mentioned) ran against the generally accepted value systems 
of many communities and groups. There is a question^ some participants 
^ asserted, whether the "money of all the people" should be used to 
develop pj^ggrams acceptable only to a fewr^and downright (Offensive to 
^some. . , . 

Some participants suggested that thfe^dev^loiSment o:^^ innovative 

* ^ ^^^'^ * - . * " 

curricula might be -funded by NIE if ther'd no pressure o'flfcschools 

. , ' ■ ^ " 

to adopt, them. David Seeley suggested that^ NIE might properly fund a^* 
variety of prbiJects with differing value orientations, thafj^hereas 

should strive for^ consistency in quality , there is no nee^'foi; NIE 
to in^iW upon- consistency in value orientation. Others-, e.g. van Geel, 
suggested that the furfdiffg process be "opened up", from public statement 
of^cjriteria for eligibility and selection to public statement- of reasons 
for the^ selection of winners.' ' - 

The .role of. the Federal government wis, of course, considered at 
length. Most of the relevant discussion "appears Section'^IV, '^Recom- 
mendations to NIE" and , so, will' riot be ^duplicate^ here. Suf-fice it ' 
• to say, at this point, that "a wide range of opinions was advanced as to 
whdt ^he. role df the government . should be . Fears .were expr.essecl that 
the Federal government might usurp the traditional rights of State and' ' 
local 'governments as regulators of. education; that professional curriculum 
developers might use government funding for personal, aggrandizement; 
that Federal involvement might result in the imposition or foisting v 
of curricula upon dissenting groups. .Dh the opposite side^ fears 
were expressed that the needs of various minorities would not be met 
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except through Federal support; that financikliy poor areas would not 
be able to bear the costs of development without federaf help; that high 
quality, innovative programs would "never see the ligh|.of ^day^" unless 
supported by government. Opinions were, scattered over the whple raoge 
^of possibj^lities oh^whether government should- be involved in needs 
assessment, initiat-ion of curriculum activity, implementation an^dyor"" ^ 
evaluation of curriculum projects. 

Several conferees, e.g. Wolfe, Eggfe, Brown, commented on the-^ne^e^,^ 
for NIE and other govelnamenjt agencies to form more effective part^er^ips ^ J. 
with State ani local agiencies. Wolfe ^pointed to the -primary responsibility ' 

of the states, Egge to the gyowlng strength 'o^. State and local R&D k 

\ 

establishments, Brown and Smith to the increasing power and restivene'ss 
of State -legislatures and scho61 boards. Several conferees felt that 
the Federal ^government, in recognition of the press for participation by 

all of these groups, might ^erve useful purposes in 'gathering and. >s- ' 

* * ' - ' 

disseminating information, generating and evaluating models of curriculum 

developmept,^ funding' research oljt learning and instruction, and^'lmairitaining' 

,fprums for public'^iscussibn. - ^ 

A - Some conf tree's, ^^e.g. Brown," Archibald, Cardenas, noted that the 

increasing interest of legislators in educational matters is partially 

a result^ of a perceived unresponsiveness o^ the parj: of schoor people. 

Parents and other concerned' citizens, they said, were turning more and 

more to elected officials whom they felt^ght listen to tHeir complaints 

and act in their behalf. This unresponsiveness together with recent ' c 
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changes mandated by thjf? judiciary' will ensure continued and increasing 



legislative involvement in education. V^'^/ 
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^Parent participation was a topic that ijavolyed the Conference in, . 
prolonged debate. There can be no question that parents desire tb 
participate. That their desire to participate has been, aroused by a' 
perceived lack is just as obvious. A§ Judy Almquist put it: * 

For decades parents^ have sent tfieijr children t6 school ^ ^ 
fairly secure in their feelings' that Johnny and Maiy^ 
were getting a soj^^d^basic education in school and that 
the constprtrreinforcement of fundamentals of honesty and 
integrity were being emphasized'. Not any more; and we ^ 
just want you to know that we are awake,^..We want tit be 
included, we think we should be includ^ it the' very 
beginning af any curriculum development program, 
' How widespread this fueling is, we cannot tell." Ghainnan Tyler 
cited some polls which seem to indicate that many parents are reasonably 
■well satisfied with "the job being done in schools. Still, there is.no 
question that many. of the conferees 6aw Widespread discontent. '. * • 

Part of this discontent se^ to arise from a perceived erosion of «^ 
local control. >In his recommendati^ to NIE, James Mecklenbtirger noted, 
"School boards feel, and I think with some justice, that the Federal 
'Government sometimes by intent,^ sometimes benignly, is leading tbt 
nation awa> from loca^lism' in pliiblic schools;" Many conferees, while 
not speaking for local school^. boards, noted this erosion wlth^.«t>me 
concern; many urged stronger Federal-State-local partnership, supj)ort 
of Indigenous devrf.opment, ^and .increased efforts to hold significant 
dialogue at all levels. Several alsb'\expressed a fear of consensus as an 
fosttfument which of^^delivers matters Into' the hands of professionals. 
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i» But there are^^ther Qotnponents in the discontent • Many participants 
were plainly dissatisfied vd.th.the job schools are doing in "basic y 
education." |Lobert' Segura spoke o^f the failure of schools with miporfty 
» groups in this area. Ki4s McGough and Stan Salett deplored the substi- ^ 
'tution^of /'cultural relativism" and "mental therapy'^' for academic -1 earning. - 
Others, ^e.g. Joyce Lewis, Don Egge, suggested that, whatever the actual 
^ Sta^tus of "basic skills," educators must take note of and react appropriately 
to the perception as it has ybeeh put forth; ^ ' • 

Further, there seemed to be discontent with the counter-perception 
„ of those who endorse "basic education"^ as archly conservative and 
* restrictive. Ann Kahn^ urged the conferees to understand that parents 

who advocate "Back to basics" do not wish to deprive their children of ^ 
, critical thinking skills or deep appreciations*. They.rdust want, first 
t of 'all, > ^ good'job on the basics^ This was a point made by Donald Barr, 

also, when he commented that parents, generally^ do not wish to tieprive 
their children of anything that goes beyond their own ^knowledge and • 
capabilities. ^ ^ * 

Another facet of discontent is found in the area ^of. values. Salett ' 

claimed th^t parents are "shocked" by recent curr£cular developments.' ^ 

*'* ' . ' , * 

Indeed, several participants voiced their distaste for curricula that 

violated "accepted" v^ues^^n language, moral standards,* and' nationsd 

outlook. George Archibald -claimed that legislators, .too,* are unfavorably, 

./disposed toward this orierttation in values and that legislative^ attempts - 

/ ^ '\ to control curriculum are likely 'to result. Parental involvement at this 



level— determination o^ values to be included 'in tfce curriculum—is seen ^ 



by some to be -a "basic moral right." Donald*Barr argued that thla basic 
moral right makes it imperative" that" curriculum be developed on site. 
The basic ideological controversy over which- should take precedence, the 
basic rights, of par^ts or the professional responsibility o'f educators 
to lead, has already been described in detail. 

As a result of all this discussion, many conferees recommended • ' 

NIE "do 'something'^ to es^tablish significant j^arental involvement. 
Although the recommendations fwere rarely specific, the feeling that - ' 
"something" should be done was cjeeply and wi'dely felb. 

Interestingly, there was little discussion on any possible 
need to involve students in curriculum development. Two people who r' - . 
did mention this need. Bob Davis and Lillian Weber, did so out of firm 
convictions on what curriculum is, and so their contributions on this 
matter will be discussed in the next section. * 

There was considerable discussion on the general topic of curriculum 
development and needs assessment as political processes. There were some 
who saw curriculum development as inevitably and thoroughly political)' 
(van Geel, Resnicfc, Archibald, *Blount) and others .who sjaw nonpolitical ' 
processes within the essentially political major process, (Broudyv^reen) '. 
There were suggestions ^s to how the process might be "depoliticized" and 
descriptions of efforts^n that direction. A, hopeful and constructive note 
was sounded in this connection by Bill Boyd. He noted that curriculum 
projects ar,e frequently better when they have emerged from a frankly - 
political process. Decker Walker seconded this and suggested that we might 
do better t(J ask: ^^hat kind of politics shall we use? than to ask: How 



can we exclude politics from the proceas?^ And that is perhaps, as clear 
and true a note ^s we shaTl^ find on which to end this th^et' 
Frobleaarof Cugrlculum * . - , - 

The material to be discussed here Involves, primarilx, theoretical 
and practical problems of great importance to professionals in the field. 

The first, quite naturally, concerns the definition of "curriculum." 
While ma^y^ definition^ have no doubt been offered in response to NIE's 
Discussion Guide query, two "main views seemed to stand out at the 
conference. Many participarits, in referring to "curriculum," seemed to 
^have in mind a "preactive" view, one which construes curriculum as a body 
of materials prepared in advance and intended for instruction. Certainly, 
this view guided much of the discussion. Others seemed to hold rather 
consistently to an "interactive?** view, One which sees curritulum as 
ah outcome of interactions amon^ teachers, students, and, materials. A 
few participants were explicit in taking even broader views. (See Chasers 
definition in the individual sets of recoirimendations. Appendix C.) And 
some seemed 'to see the "preactive-interactlve" distinctions as one of ^ ' 



stages in development rather than as one of fundamentally^ different views 
of curriculum. » ^ ' * - - 



A thorough-going advo^cate-of the interactive view, y.g. Lillian . 

\ . 

Weber, insists that curriculum must be developed wTth stucjents. 

Material^, then, sj^ould be available in. great variety^and they should be: 

rich in possibilities. From this point of view, teachers need time and 

r^- ' ^ . ^- ... . . . 

■ *The Vpreactive-interaictiv^" distinction is^dae to Philip W. Jackson- 
"The Way Teaching Is,"Hn The' Way Teaching Is ^Washington. D..C.: ASCD, 
1966), pp. 7-27. ' ? 
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expert. Informal guidance In doing the following: galnlng*faini'llar4ty 

with materials, dlscoveting .uses for them, establishing continuities 

I 

across instructional and social domains, .creating tTieir own materials 
for the purposes they have established, i * •r 

In. a modified intejCBctive view, 'Bob* Davis claimed that new curricula * 

I . , 

must be developed. with student^. This process requires a curriculum . 

developer who is' both expert in the subject inatter.anj^proflclent in 

i \ / 

teaching students of the given age group. The outcome shoyfLd be a high 
quality program that is pedagoglcally sound. Exactly whatjthis implies for. 
teacher training, beyond rigorous training in subject matter, is' not clear. 
Whether the original developer *s Ingenuitylts a teacher might be required 
of all teachers using the materials is a question of some concern. 

When dlscussion'centered on the preactlve phase of curriculum, there 
were (as has already been noted) differences of opinion on whether"' ^ 
government should\ engage in the direct funding of curriculum projects. 
Re^s^ns advanced lA advocacy" of sucjh funding included the followingr- 

(1) 'NeW curricula arejrlsky^^economic^lly. They are,^ in their 
^""^"^^Tnltlal phase^, experimental by their very nature. , Hence 

commei^-al ^dev^opei^ cannot- undertake to produce them. 

(2) Original thinking in the currictiltmi area is rare. Capable 
innovators mu^t bd identified and supported, lest .the whole ^ , 
field sli^p into^'a dismal sameness. ^ , ^ 

(3) Curriculum development haa^a "research functlonT Many 
significant problems in teaching, learning, group dynamics, 

arid development Itself akLse in the- process of development ^ 
and can be defined for further research. > 
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(4) Curriculuin development has a practical learning function* 
^ : We learn from our attempts at curriculum creation— ^whether or 

not the particular pifeduct is an economic or pedagogical 
\ ^ success. To become groficient at curriculum development ,\we 
^must engage JLn JLt» 
How to involve teachers in curriculum development where emphases is 
op. prepared materials and packaged programs was a major subject pf debkte. 
If development occurs at ,a national level, at most a 4pw teachers can be 
involved in programs which must be implemented by many teachers. If 
development occurs at the local level, there 1^ a possibility that 
sufficient subjeSt matter expertise will not be available and the 
resulting curricula may' be conceptually poor, » 

A related problem involves the role of knowl^ge in the eurricuium* 
As Harry Broudy pointed out, whether or not to include knowledge (here 
construed as something Established prior to instruction) in the currictaum 
is a political question. But there are questions central to the "nitty- 
gritty" problems of curriculum. If knowledge is *to be included in the 
curriculum, and if that knowledge is largely detetmined and Encoded 
within the disciplines. Is it not. necessary that someone translate it . 
into a suitable systCTi for pedagogy at various leivels? Again, there^is 
the problem of enormous lag if we are to wait for commercial producers ^ 
to catch , up with the frontiers of knowledge, ^ ^ 

There is another "knowledge" problem for curriculum, theorists and 
developers. Ralph^Tyler noted that kids rarely remember what is taught . 
in school unless the matitrial turns out to be useful out^ifie of school 
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fA/Heeping with this observation, Broudy su'ggested that we need to know 
more-^ab^th^^^^of knowledg^e^ln everyday life— not only about useful 
skills but also soi^thifir^i%t t\e kinds .of info^tion people use in ■ 
making interpretations and^judgme^t^-ainkctfee^orts of processes by which 
they make them. 

The problein of what might be termed "curriculum implementation 
-was discussed at length. What accounts for the lack of change, discussed 
% Cuban, in actual classroom activity? ' Miy is chanp confined largely 
C to the theoretical 'level? Some endorsed Cuban's view tha^ an important 
factot blocking 'change in the classroom is the press of conditions Ifo^er 
which teachers wor^k. .O^s suggested th4t the lack results from 
inadequate teacher pjr^aration, failute'of administrators to provide 
proper support, or/a pervasive rejection of substantial -change in the 
larger commypity 

Still others, of course, rejected the basic Cuban contention. 
They feit that large, an^ sometimes undesirable, changes had occurred 
Ih classrooms, and that thW changes deluded examination and, perhaps, 
reversal. .- ' ' \ - 

There seem, tHen, to be W least^o probletos for curriculum - . 
researchers in .this area:- idgtif ication of levels at Which changes 
might take place and the , probabl4^characteristics of change' at each - 
level; empirical studies to detennipe just what phanges have actually 
occurred at each level-including an)^ wh\ch may hkve gone unanticipated 
by the conceptual studies. • > 
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The enoraous emphasis of the Conference on pplitical/participation 
problems raised some practical pro^rlems for curriculum workers. If 
many groups are to be involved at some level of curriculum development 
and if l.ocal initiative is to be encouj:;aged, how are 4II these activities 
to be coordinated? How can we maintain a binding and unifying xor^-^pi 
curriculum amidst proliferating diversity? ' There was considerable * ^ - 
discussion, here, -on the role government might play in gathering and 
^disseminating infqrmatiqnj-supporting model construction and evaluation, • 
providing expert consultants, and promoting public forums for -the ^ 
exchange of information and the expression of viewpoints. 

Other topics in curriculum theory/piractice were ^ggested but, 
perhaps because of the diversity in interests and competencies of the 
conferees, 'they were not discussed in any depth. Herb' Kliebard suggested, 
for example, thatrxiurriculum as -a whole iteeds attention and the curridula^/ 
in individual-subject areas need to be related to this irit;egral curriculum. 
A suggestion similar to this was made, also, by David Williams. Several' ^ 
participants, .e.g. Shaver, Ttump, suggested that consideration be given 
to problems of curriculum evaluation and "product validation," There 
were suggestions that studies be made of current needs and the. range o*f 
curricula available to meet them and some .nonspecific:' suggestions^ that 
mo?:e conceptual Research in' the area, of 'currlculum^ajiould be conducted. ^ > 

Befbre turning to J>A Chronolcfgical Account^pf:. the Conference," 
xreaders .should be aware that another theme or trend: seems to emerge 
Iti the proceedings:' There seems to .be'^^^peated preference ^or 
research over development or for research related to development oyer 
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development itself. This matter will be. dirstussed in Section IV, 
"Recommendations." Readers should* however., decidfe for themselves 

, whether this trend is discernible. Certainly, there were tho%e who 

■ opposed "it. 
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111. A CHRONOLOGICAL 'ACCOUNT OF THE iSpNFERENCE 
• ■ «^ ^ •« . 

Introductory Session . 

Harold Hodgkihson, Director of NIE, delivered NIE's official ^Ic^e 
to 'the participants. In his brief opening talk, he underscored the need 
to 1.00k at curriculum broadly, to look, in particular, at outcomes of 
-ptl^culum which were unplanned and unforeseen. The tone was 'set,- then ^ 
for broad discussion. 

Jon Schaffarzick, Chairman of NIE's Curriculum Development Task 
Force^ then initiated the work of the conference. He reminded participants 
of the purposes of the conference, outlined and explained the r.ationale 
for the confertence format, described the program of the Curriculum 
Development Task Force and the influence of the ^ald Campbell consulting 
committee on its planning, and introduced several observer-participants 
(NIE staffers, a member of NCER, consultaiits on The Report ) > He 
destribed, also, the role of NCER In educational policy matters and 
the sequence of eventsTwhich ,had preceded the conference and which ■ > 
would follow it. \ 

Finally, Schaffarzick introduced Ralph^Tyler, Chairman of .the 
_confe'rence,:.who spoke briefly before starting the first discussion. 
He reminded -the participatitg, • again, that a prime purpdlt^.of the 
conference wou;Ld b.e to provide "illumination and clarification" of the 
i^ues~no^ to persuade each other toward specific viewpoints. 
then invited the participants who had been designated to start the '.^ 
discussion to take their places at the central table.* . 



*See Appendix. B for a list pf designated central, table participants. 
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Wednesday Morning r Session 2 

Discussion ' oLstlon ; Wha^^clal, political, ^JLegal forces - 
^ Influence tha curriculum and curriculum activities? ^ * • 

It was at this session that indst of the discussion about curriculum 
change (or lack of It) and about' uniformity/ diver si ty^ In curriculum 
took place. . 

Chairman Tyler opened the -tilscusslon by descrlSihi ah apparVnt 
anomaly. How Is It, he asked, that although we recognize enorn^us 
diversity In our society and might expect to find thousands of curricula 
In our schools, children ate able td move rather easily from state to 
state, finding—apparently — a ifelatlvely uniform curriculum? 

John Wirt ^^th en pblnted out that there seemed to be a g^reat chaise 

V 

over time In the subjects taught, at tha elementary school l^vel. 

Chairman Tyler countered this by noting that 60% of tjie elementary ' 

- curriculum still concentrates on the 3R*s. 

^ : ' ^ 

Lawrence Senesh neict sharpened Tyler *s Initial question by, 

contrasting a "grass roots Ideal" of curriculum development with the 

reality qf uniformity. He -suggested that a "copy" phenomenon was at 

work, that there was little local initiative in fact operating"; SxS^ - 

that, indeed, curriculxim workers tended either to copy the work of 



^: major publlshers^and projects or, "simply, to adopt these ciirricula # 



with no attempt at adapting them. 



] 



It 

I George Archibald, picked up Senesfii^ comment on the influence of' 

\ the maj'or projects and described how this influence . led to controvers 
* ,/* were aired at Congressional meetings, e/g. the WACOS controversy 
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He. described the national projects *^as "having enormous impact At 
^ this point, Chairman Tyler asked Archibald to explain what he meant by 
"impact" and Archibald said that he was referring to the influence on 
•the direction of professional ^education and praxitice — on the "entire 
platter of materials" made available. He' stated ^hat the "copy^ 
phenomenon mentioned by Senesh was operating at a point approaching * - 
plagiarism, that indeed therfe was at least one instance of reporjted 
plagiarism that had gone undetected even though the .project had been 
funded by the government . - 

, Peggy Ott suggested that, altltOu^h curriculum guides are copied 

^ S * 

and pa^ed about by workers in the field,, these guides are almost 

^ * , ^ t> ^ • 

never ^ed — that commercial texts still form the backbone of curriculum , 

materials in ^the classroom. Who influences them*, she 'asked. Kr:^ > 

McGough ^dorsed this observation and expressed* surprise and dismay 

at the staleness, uniformity,* and lack of innovation she has seen in 

*• 

instructional ijjaterials. 

Barbara Howell then tried to answer Qtt's question about publishers. 
She suggested that there "is in fact a national curriculum,", that 
publishers hear again and again the same expressed needs from parents 
and school people, and hence the resultin^~published materials are 
very much the same. * j .S ^ 

Edith Schwartz changed the direction of the" discussion by stfggesting 
"that materials are not all that critical,* that" what the teacher does 
^with the materials is "the- key" tp^ the quality of instruction and 



learning in the classroom. 
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John Valiantlne returned to the discussion of uniformity/diversity - ^ 

by noting/that both are In' evldfence. He cited the Adv^ced Placement : ' 

.program of the C.E.E.B. as an example of diversity operating In the 
"midst of general uniformity. - ... 

. Bill Boyd began an effort which persisted sporadically through ' * 
the rest^of the session.^ He .suggested a Reason for the existing 
uniformity: a. desire to avoid con4:roversy (in order* to sell, retain 



jobs, etc.).^, <^*.-^„ 




•- Elliot Eisner, then refined Schwartz's earlier 'comment „on the 
importance- of the. teacher's role by .noting that whether 'we observe 
.uniformity or diversity depends upon t^e level of analysis from which ' 
we are working. From this viewpoint, it might be suggested that, ' 
while theie Is uniformity in materials ,. there is diversity la,- e.g., 
instructional arrangements. - ' . ^ 

^e Seeley next caiitdnued Boyd's effort to find reasons for 
Lty. He mentioned a significant justification: fdr^uniform 
material, namely Oommon needs in a sophisticated society. ' 
.ce agreed- that the requiremtots of a national society tend to' 
uniformity- but expressed some distress at a "growingfT^eness.'" 
, however, that^efe are increasing numbers of minority teachers - 
development^ might be expected to press for-divfersity. • T 
lis polAt, Gary.Sykes '^speaking for Lar^r CubHh who was not 
present on Wednesday) 'entered another reason f qr^^unif ormlty :. the press 
of conditions under which teachers work, e.g. class size, drafted ' ' 
population. Seeley then emphasized the need fox both uniforii^' and 
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diversity but counseled against -what he, described as a "muddled middle"- 
a sort of mindless blending of th^-two. ''"^^"^ ' — ~*"; ~ — — 

-Jim Shaver next suggested that publisher's played a large roU 
in promoting/uniformlty. He noted that even the process of' text thoice 
-is uniform, i.e. "every. four years. you adopt another,textbook/' Bill 
Moore questioned the feasibility of pilblisheri' engaging in small ' • 
prelects that ^ght^.proijote local divelrsity. Tyler pointed out that 
our annual Expenditure, for^ materials' is ^creasing in the wake of 
increased expenditures^ for salaries. .This tendency adds to the problems 
of publishers in trying to make ends meet. ^ 

George^Archibald disagteed', aVerring that publisRers have expressed 
a wi:^.lingnes.s..J:o. .-undertake small projects. He. contended that .special 
interest -.groups promoted nonprofit groups as curriculum developers • \ 
because they were said to be moBe "aloof" and unafraid to tackle > . 
"controversial questions/^ Wien these progrWs are examined, he 
continued, 'ftheir tendency to "question all our values" is revealed. 
He gave as an example of t^iis value orientation 'a quote .(paraphrased) ' 

from the TTashington Post attributed toi^^eter Dow' (MACOS): ^ !IWe ire 

^ . ; * . ' ^ ^ 

trying to get away from the idea that there ate etetnai trutfis t*har-\ 

should be passed on from one generation to another." Thi^orifintation, • 

Archibald/.contended, turns legislators' off. " " " 

Peter Dow acknowledged the* accuracy of the paraphrase". He went ' ' 

on to «nter another reason for unlformity—th'^'* '^poverty of'^originial " " 

thinking" -^in the curriculum area—and recommended that NIE make an - 

effort to^dejitify innovators. .He reminded, participants thaj^cteachers 



takp "juDomense risk" when they attempt innovation In the classroom, 
that any innovation in education is- risky- because it is* practiced on* 
"our most precious commodity" — our children, 

Robert Segura drew attention to^the massive failure of the 
scho^ols with respect to minority* groups T / He felt that tisk taking 
>^gh*t vlfave to be ^rewarded if we are to find a. way of meeting our 
expressed commitments to diversity in our communities. Tyll van Geel 
pointed out that t-he worry about risk is warranted, because education, 
as a public, institution, is a part of government,- and we in this country 
are properly wary of government, since it is authoritative and powerful. 
Decker Walket agreed and added that local control exercises direct fury 
on: teachers and principals who stray from accept^ed procedures, further 
•decreasing the likelihood of Visk taking-. 

Kris McGo^ugh next' sp'oke about the "conformity of ' innovation," noting 
that ishe had become "controversial" because ^she hdd asked for chronological 
history to be included in the curriculum as ^n alternative to conceptual 
history. She%suggested that we need to identify common needs and then 
provide diversity ^beyond these. ^ She insisted that federal projects do 
have an impact — a "scai^" impact,- " 

/ Lawrence Senesh suggested that materials can provide diversity, but 
teachers are overly dependent on textbooks. He pointed out, also, that 
teacher education institutions ^will not cooperate in. the training of i 
teachers in new materials, because the materials, have been developed 
outsidfe the training institutions. He added that community participation 
is frequently at the lip-service level, because laymen are ndt given the 
help they need to participate effectively. 



'I 
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Stan Salett que^tlo^ed the notion that parents are "threatening" 
to teachers and other professionals. On 'the contrary, he said, parents 
feel they have little oi^no impact on the' schools, that schools are" 
neithei; open nor responsive to them. ' * \ 

At ^Is point. Tom Green auifimarized thi Contradictory views that ' 
had 30^ bee;^ heard: Projects have had no Impact; they have^had 
_ enormous Impact. The public can do the job; the public can't do 'the 
job. Teachers are defenseless; 'no. parents are defenseless ;%no. 
innovators are defenseless. It seems that government policy must be 
very modest, recognizing these conflicts. Except for certain areas^ 
where -development costs'are prohibitive, e.g.. bilingual ed.. government 
should, perhaps, start by doing notWng and^ken let people who want 
to do something bear j;he''.b«rd6n of proving its worth. 

Chairman Tyler then digested that perhaps we should look at • • 
currlculum^from the point of view of the child. He noted that what is •" 
learned in school is rarely retained unless it proves useful and is 
thus reinforced outside of school. 

Ron Brandt pointed out that we need to decide whete curriculum * 
decisions- Should be made, b.ecause" ImposHlon at th^ loWl level is 
^v.. just as much^positlon as that which occurs at ^o^her level". We must 
, Involve parents, la significant participation and options. 

^ * Joyce Lewis expressed _ acceptance of uniformity in school, curriculum, 
noting that' much significant learning takes place outside of school. 

Deboyah Wolfe saw a need for appropriate partlcipitlon at every 
level, claiming that states must- accef>t responsibility for basic' 



curriculum but that the Federal government has to be Involved in the 

special 'programs which serve the interest of minorities who would 

otherwilse be neglected and in innovative projects which might otherwise 
J ^ ' 

. neveT see the light of day. 

The "overly fat" curriculum was next explored by Robert Segura. _ 
He decried the human "clutter" in classrooms: " tutors, _aides,^ assessors 
parents. This clutter interferes with learning, he felt. ' ' ■ 
Judy Herman defended teachers against an earlier charge thai: they 
failed to xf&e resources other than texts. She observed that many* 
teachers do use museums, field trips, community resources, but frequent: 
there, is not sufficient money for full use of these resources and for 
grass roots curriculum development. , ' , 

Dave Seeley next shared an insight Hie gained from "sitting up 
all night reading pap-ers." He suggested that we function unconsciously 
with a factory model of education, a picture of educatioii as a system 
that has plans, production schemes, products, quality control, etc. ' 
He felt that NIE policy should be .developed with a conscious avoidance 

of this modei»-" . • * • ' 

— V .A - • 

■» ■ 

I .Ron Smith warned of both the frustration and powW of legislators 
in educational matters. He predicted that legislatures would take an 

regulating educational efforts, since it 

is felt that schools have;been unresponsive to questions raised by 

'• ' ' 

legislator^. Archibald asked whether these comments were made 

"pejoratively"; that is, was Smith suggesting ' that state legislatures 

do not have an appropriate role i)i this area? Smith answered this, in '\ 
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the negative; his purpqse, he said, was "to get your attention/' 
Too often, he counseled, we tend to overlook the interest of a -frustrated 
group until it shows its frustration thrdugh ^active use of its powers. 
Archibald reiterated his earlier claim that parents, too, are annoyed 
and frustrated by many trends in professional educati^p and noted that 
people are turning to legislators because legislators, as elected 
representatives, listen to the complaints of parents. 

Donald B^rr described the morning as an exercise in show-and-feell. 
He felt that many grijups were wallowing in self-pity. Why, after all, 
reward risk-taking, he asked, when children are at risk? Why protect 
Innovators from criticism? It's part of the g'dme! We should care more 
about the rights of parents. Basic moral and civic fights must be 
protected. He further suggested that the "worship of innovation" 
should be rejected. . ' ^ 

Chairman Tyler 'concluded by noting that the subjected certainly ■ 

not 



)t been- exhausted but that the schedule required attendance at lunch. 



^ and t]\e meeting was adjourned. ^ 



Wednesday Afternoon: Session 1 
Discussion Question: What are the alternative ways of developing 
curricula?. ' , • • ' 

Robert Davis opened thi^ session' with several points: 
. 1) Curriculum needs a-home.x A3 an example, one might ask who d«ermines 



tl^ definition of, say, logarithms* Although competing preferred 
definitions may, exist in mathematical circles, some one or some^ group^ 
mus,t decide for pedagogical purpose^s. 2) Concepts should ie introduced 



\ . • ' ^ ' . ^ 
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gradually. 3)" Curriculum should be developed with kids. Testing and ' 
trying out (piloting) are not sufficiint. ' 4) ' Te'achers are properly 
.. thought oOs professionals, but they are poorly-.trained for subjects 
like mathematics. 5) Teacher training institutions are weak; no - 
school takes the responsibility for' teaching mathematics - to teachers. 
6) Publishers can't handle development of new curriculs^ because they 
must play tp the mode. ^ 

These points, were not immediately built upon, but ~- 
a vital and interesting debate arose. Donald Barr Introduced' his notion 
o£-iitwo attitudes" toward curriculum^develppment. The ensuing exch'ange . 
between Barr and Elliot Eisner has been recorded in the thematic section, 
"The Role of the School in a Pluralistic and .Changing Society." It is 
perhaps sufficient at this point to remind the reader that- the exchange 
vividly pointed up important differences in fundamental educational »^ 
ideolog^ * — ' 

Following the Barr-Eisner exchange, Lillian Weber spoke in favor 

J 

of the "generic'? curriculiim, a curriculum based on natural language,' 
familiar objet^^s In the environment, and actual manipulation of that 
language and those objects. There were mom^ts of- well ^received humor— 
for example, when Weber noted that -her advocacy of jjarent involvement 
might make It sound as though she "agreed with Dr. Barr. And I never 
have so farl" - (The point illustrated is Important f^r the reader. • 
One cannot easily identify in "these proceedings "factions" or even, 
"representatives," for participants moved of ten and easily from one 
loose- alliance to anotherbased on their support of particular "points. - 
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„ The reasons for 'Support frfequently varied significantly.)' Weber agreed 
with Davis that curriculum must^bV^elaferated" in a face-to-face setting, 
. \>Mt she would include^^stcde^^ pareiits in confrontation 

with natural materials • • ^ ^ 

Larry Senesh spoke next. He suggested that "grant smanship" had 
created a "horribly lopsided" authorship of curriculum materials. Tyler 
interrupted to agree that the people who deserve it "don^t always get 
the money," to which Senesh. assented by jokii^, "I {ion^t want to 
complain." The talk continued on a more sericJu^ v.ein. Senesh ^ound 
a^ multiplicity of curriculum authors properly working in interaction. 
Grantsmanship destroyed the sensitive balance in this interaction. 
There is a need to restore parents to a bona fide partnership in 
educational matters. Yet we must keep in mind, Senesh implored, that ' 
the purpose of education is subversion. Parents can be .^nvolved even 
so. if someone takes the trouble to communicate with them. 

Decker Walker tried, next, to interpret the Kanawha County 
incident in light of the analytic framework outlined in his paper. He 
suggested that curriculum deyelopmjent' may properly be conceived as 
thrfee endeavors: 1) development of generic materials, materials to 



^ be made available for use'anywhere ("generic" is used somewhat 

differently here from Weber sen|^)| 2) development and/or selection 
/ of materials at a particular school, 3) the making of broad policy 
decisions about what shall -be^taught. Walker went on to interpret 
. the Kanawha incident as a failure in category two, that is,. as a ^ 
* failure of site-specific -curriculum development which by its very - 
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nature demands the participation of those directly affected by decisions 
in the area. An assumption of unanimity was made where no such unaniml§' 
existed. .. 

. -'/Baric^suggested that, whereas Walker contended that some parents 

i * 

had been involved in the Kanawha curriculum decisions, parents had 

not in fact been consulted at all. He^went on to insist that there 
is arrogance in a^ attitude that would impose curricul^ on dissenting, 
parents; it involyes an abuse of parental rights. Curriculum must 
evolve on site. , , ' , • 

• Petet Dow characterized views of parental participatioi^ in 
curriculum as "romantic." He avowed that he shared [some of this ' ' 
"romanticism," but that we;must recognize that— as Senesh claimed— 
education is, in a large sense,' subversive . He deplorod the lack of a • 
coherent social policy' to guide a truly subversive effort in education- 

a conceirted attempt to change values, an attempt which Dow saw as 

/ . "* * \ 

"essential" to education. _ ^ 



• Tyler pointed- put that the conferees had not yet grappled with 
the question of alternative methods o^^developing curricula, perhaps 
because prior questions- had npt b.een answered Satisfactorily • • The 
questions. whiQh' kept arising, he.npted,^haa to', do with who should 
make what decisions in curriculum. 

Marjorie Gardner undertook to describe two modes of ;govemmene 
involvement in curriculum, suggesting that the funding of ""national 
project8"'is ceftainly not the only mode of go~vemment 'participation.' 
She dted aid for both generic development, e.g.. the major projects. 



and site-specific development through the use of curriculum specialist 
who acted as advisors to local districts. She questioned what might 
have resulted If this second mode had not been discontinued. . 

Llpyd Trump advanced the notion that we might opt for a required 
curriculum based on universal needs and a supplementary curriculum 
comprising topics of local interest to be chosen locally rather ihSa^ 
trying to develop a curriculum which iS'*''^goo*d*'fo*rni?lrtrybody." V 
question then becomes: Who will develop all this? It /"seems we must 
encourage the provis ion of "cultural smorgasbords" by-Ideal groups, 
and the national government might be involved in advising groups how 
to develop theae -curricular alternatives. 

The attention of the group ,,was next drawn to politlca^'l 

* 0 

economic forces on curriculum, Ray Hannapel emphasized tho^role 
of allocation of monies on curriculum development. Materialsare 
increasingly expensive, and moni^^fe's are increasingly being divei 
from materials. -He-endorsed the idea that we must plan for diversity 
in curricula in order to accommodate the pluralism in our society. 

. Herbert Kliebard returned to the central question, outlining 
the dangers in the prevailing mdd'el, which he described as the 
best way" model (getting the "best minis" together to create /he "one- 
best" curriculum): first, a bad curr^uium might be adopted on a 
grand scale; sedqnd,/^' good, curriculum might not achieve sufficient 
acceptance to warranC'^Jne-^expenditure on developmen^. He recomme^^ed 
seeking aitem'attves, e.g., funding small groups for special purppses^ 
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Chairman Tyler reminded the group -that the ii>de' described'^ by ' * 

Kliebard as the prevailingfmodel is' relatively new., ^e described • 
commissions which, in the past, recommended what should'be .taught 
witl^out actually producing curricula and outlined several other 
fcdes which had, in the past, been used with some degree of^ 
effectiveness. ♦ * . 

Stan Salett felt there? was a need to relate strategies *of curriculum 
development" to parental rights. He cited' Larr^^u^au^s paper as evidence 
that much of the ploney that has been spent' on curriculum development 
'has been spent on something that never had a real effect. 

Jose Cardenas suggested that therl a^'^two ways, basically, in ^' 
^which change occurs in schools; _^internal and«^;}cyet^^. 'TOere" 
he noted, defects in each. When schools are motlvated^nte^ally 
toward change, the professionals inv61ve<Lsometlm^ fail to'm^inta^^ 



communication with other concerned parties in the community. ^He 
deplored the evident isolation of the ^school in the community. /| ?^ 




External motivation ma^^occur as"a result of this failure to communicate 
and may take the form. of pressures brought by special Interest groups,'. 

legislation, or litigation. * . . " ^ 

' . ■ ^ ' ^ * . ' ^ ^ ' ' • 

. . AliEhough the conferees were still ^'going strong," Chaitman Tyler 

^ / t ^ . 

called a scheduled, break at this point. , ^ 

. Wednesday Afternoon; Session 2 

Discussion Question ; Ijfhat are and have been the roles of. the Federal 

government in curriculum development? ^ 



f 
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Marjgrie Gardner opened the discussion ''by outlining the past - • 

involvements of natioria^ agencies, e,g.,'NSF, OE, in curriculxom 

matters* (The^rpader may refer to heripaper, •''A Brief History of 

Federal Involvement in Curriculum Development," for details •) She 

;^ noted a shift in policy from an earlier hands-off orientation to one 

of concern with implementation.' 

' Herbert Kliebard next^^scussed some of the outstanding curricula-* 

. which had been developed lo^lly rather than federally, (Refer to 

i 

Kliebard^s paper,- "Systematic Curriculum Development-; 1890-1959: An 
Interpretive Survey.") He mentioned, for example, the Winnetka* and 
Dalton Plans. 

■ G eorg e Archibald warned that Conigress will become involved in 
judging the worth of curriculum projecfs — both content and. process— 
because federal tax monies are involved* He referred, as 'did Gardner, 
to an interesting and useful Library of Congress Repoct entitled 
"The National Science Foundation and Pre-College Science Education, 
1950-^1975," available thr^ough^t^e House Science and Technology 'Committee. 
He referred also to the Moudy .Report' whiqh looked at MACOS and a GAO 
^V'^^P^^^> "NSF- Supported Science Education Materials: Problems of 
Evaluation, Distributipap and Monitoring." He claimed that a few 

-"^ — peopl€^ are "in the business" of getting federal monies, ^nd 
most NS^^money has gone to a relatively few organizations^ 



Frank Chase found some consistency in the Federal role in 
curriculimJdevelopment, namely that of "correcting imbalances" in or 



through curriculum. The NSF tried to correct an imbalance in math/ 
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science education, for example. Other consisttnt roles of gg^^em^^feivt 
have^been-to promote public debate, to pro'duce^ or encourage designs 
or models to increase achievement, to promote evaluation. ' - 

Deborah Wolfe listed several roles of thL Federal governme^tt 
• She saw the government as j)romoter of minority rights, special science 
and- language projects, and common education; as stimulator of innovative 
project*; and as primary educator in the trusts and territories. She 
recotanended that the Federal government involve the states and counties 
in closer.^ partnership . . 

In a similar vein, Jesse Coles pointed yt that considerably 
progress had been made in- equalizing education nationally through 
government intervention. He made a plea for continued 'support to poor 
areas. He also feared that the position advocated by Archibald against 
funding of generic development mighf handicap those school systems " 
Which could not possibly engage in their oWn. Archibald then tried 
. to clarify his position. He re^phasized that continued " government 
• involvement in generic development would inevitably bring Increasing 
Congressiotial surveillance because there would be "reasonable differences" 
among people surveying^ these programs. 

Bob Davis expressed surprise that there had been so little 
defense of Sie NSF programs. He felt that NSF might, .better be criticized 
for the lack of Impact resulting from Its efforts. The problems still" 
>exlst.^ Someone must take responsibility for adequate preparation of 
teachers in mathematics and science and for curriculum dfevelppment in ' 
these areas. • rr 
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Paul^Hurd commeiited that involvement in curricalum development 
• on the part of government dated back to 1798. He pointed out that^many 
curricultun choices were actually tnade available to schools through 
Federal grants: seven forms of BSCS aiici a total of ninety other ^ 
projects in biology.. He drew-. attention to a "shift" in orientation in 
curriculum matters as" well as ,in_science itself — a 'shift toward value- 
^ loaded probl^ at every level/ Among the lessons we learned from the, 

NSF projects are these two: We need subject, matter expertise' in ' ^ 
^ curriculum development; we should not expeQJt: success from every project — 
rather, we learn from each experience. 

Donald Barr added a cautionary * word to the general defense ot NSF. 
He^greed that NSF had not been coercive in its initial stages of operi^Jpn, 
but a shiff' occurred. Some danger, he suggested, . is involved in combining 
V^fij^ding for initiation and implementation. Such a comMnation, while 
tempting, would Rut NSF in the position of ^'selling" its products k 
This shift in attitude should, therefore, be avoided. ^ 
% * Dave Seeley mentioned another role oj^ government — qud^te different 
from^its role in curriculum development. He listed* "White House 
Conferences" as part of a "hortatory" pr encouraging role of government, - 
^e went on to suggest th^t the government should exert leadership with 

^willingness to communicate what it is'^^doin^. It should, in* other 

• y * * 

words, tfy to separate its stjpport from coercion through broad 

disfcussioir and responsible leadership. * ' 
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Todd Endo drew attention to what^he felt were two sorts of failures in fund 
ing. Failures of the nfirst typ^for extople investments in bilingual education 



have had little Impact on student, outcomes, although they ijave been effective 
^ in redistributing power and influence. Failures of the second type, as in. 
^^%'^'^"'^^^f°'' ^^^^ resulted from investments that are too diffuse. • 

Clarence Blount suggested that there is a cSntradiktion in wanting - 
federal money and no federal control. , In reality, govenSment enforces' ^ 
appropriate social change by controlling the conditions under which it 
will give monies; it helps states to look after the welfare of all 
their^citizens; it provides help for private colleges in areas of its^ 
own important self-interest. ' ' , 

. Gordon Brown felt that the current role of gdvemment in education 
represented a continuation of past practices and a tenuous exploration 
of future possibilities. He suggested that.^iix all likelihood, ciingress 
would play a large >role io .determining NIE's ^policy stance. * " 

Marjorie Gardner concluded tfee session by '.reminding the group ' 
that Congress has l6ng been friendly to curriculum development and ' 
teacher training, and we should not -forget that its role has been 

■v. 

largely supportive to education over the years. ' ^ 

This comment was endorsed by .Chairman Tyler with' particular ■ 
examples, and he then adjourned the meeting. 
Wednesday Afternoon; Sunnnary Session' 

. , Ori Wednesday and Thursday afternoons of th^ conffe'rence, time was 
provided for those partlc'ipants who would not be returning 'to state ' * 
their recommendations to NIE. 

^ *' On Wednesday afteriioon, Barbpa Howell was the- first' sp^er. 
She began outlining ways in^whi^h educational publishers influence 
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the whole educational enterprise^. She reiterated that there is a \ 
n^itlona]^ curriculum* and ,thrft publishers provide what teachers, admin 
istrators, and parents have indicated they want. The risk involved,*^ 
ot ^course, is that people will change their minds! Publishers 
implement what people say they want. 

Her recommendations were these: . 

^ (i) NIE^ should providfi-^help in involving and informing"" 

'^^'"^T^ parents in "curriculum matters. 

(2) NIE should provide help for curriculum directors^at 

the local level. i- / 

(3) NIE should provide help for signif icetnt ! development 
of substantial curricula in splcial education. -She 

' suggested^ that "mains t teaming'' as it is conceived 

'i<^ • 
today is. a "terrifying" notion'and that education " 

^ould ha|)^jd..to come to grips with the real problems 

of the physically and mentally handicapped. 

In discussion, Lawrence Senesh^and Todd Endo were largely 

supportive. EffSo suggest^ that 6lE*s help to special education ..-^ 

ought to be directed ^toward the^^^rograms already mandated by law. ' 

, In answer to a. question abput how NIE jgiight help specifically . 

with the involvement of parents, Howell suggested thit NIE sponsor ' 

the writing of a booklet for^^parerits- on hbv to? evaliiate tihe^lr ,j 

child's school program and materials. '^^ 

. f "^'Jlm Shaver counseletl that we need to look at thfe assumptions 
underlying programs and not just at the potential value of the area 
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.in which funds ar«^ught. Too often, he felt, ill-conceived programs 
- • are funded just because^they fall into the area of Special Education. 
.. He connnented that NIE really do^sn't^^ye enough money to do much of 
^°y^^^°^ curriculum. Ray Hailnapel confirmed that total national 
expenditure for curriculum development probably has. totaled only about 

^ft^ 5 million/year over the past few years. ^ ' \' ' . 

~ , ■ _ (• 

•Dave Seeley presented his recommendations next: 
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(1) NIE should be agressive in promotsing good prograSis; \ 
■JLt need not bq consistent in^the value orientations 

V 

it supports through the'se progriuns. f 
^ (2) NIE should promote parent involvement.' ^ ^ i ^ • • 

^ (3> NIE should seek and suppoct innovations; /[it should ' 

back a variety of quality programs, even conflicting -ones. 
(4) NIE need not pr6mote utility; it should discard the 

factory model .in its polic^ planning. ' ^ ' 

There followed a -general discussion about the recommendations ' 
madefby Seeley and Howell.^ kborah Wo-lfe defended tfeach^rs against * 
an implicit charge of ignora^xce; she outlined the difficulties under 
which teachers work and the lack of funds for materials ^ther than ^ . , . 

texts: V, Larry Senesh also -l^f ended the American tether ^s creativity 
but^^ljnsisted that improved teacher training 'is necessary. lilli'&n . ' ' 

Weber defended teachers strongly; she suggested that admijiistrators 

are frequently responsible for the materials teacheiS" use." She ' • , . 



\ 



'..V ' suggested that -NIEi support teacher resource centers. •< jf 



m 



The session was f orced.to a 'conclusion by Chairman TylerMio 
reminded the group of a schedufkd reception. 
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Thursday Morning: Session 1 1 ' , ' 

Discussion Question: *What are American children learning ngw? Where 
are thtfy learning it? . . ^ - 

^Chairman Tylet set the. tone by noting. that the -total educational 
system is much larger than the system;^fGj:^^:formal schooling, that 
children learn much of what they Ifeam Wtside of school.^ 
^ Kris McGough prefaced her remarks by charging, that the public > 
, was vastly under-represented at^the coriference. Sh^ went on to say 

that many parents are unhappy with what their children 'are learning 

* " , ^ ' • 

in today's schools. They, are' learning moral and cultural relativism, 

she claimed, but no grammar. ' Th6y are'toposed to persqnality profiles 

and psycho-sociai programs, but no academic: learning. She recomended 

^ that NIE fuijd re^ariih t)n ]4eaming. , ^' * 

The next speaker, ?aul Hurd, ,sp6ke about' changes in* society — 

particui^tly,. in»the home — which ,ha,ve ' influenced what children are 

' le^rhing. "He said it is ektrefliely difficult to determine what. 



children are learning outsitjej^si^hbal 'because, of the fragmentation in 
home life and a resulting lack ,of" communication. ^ 

i • . 5 r - 

Larty-^Senesh agreed that* the learning erivironinerit'outsSde.'Of 

schools is rich and complex'^nd* needs to be looked at. He felt that ^ 

^ • ' "^^^ * . ' ■ . 

^ ' \ ^^^^ .J ' ' ' ' ' " " 

it is especially importaSix tftat a bridge be built between s^chool 

and^oiamundty^in the world of work]-- that work.not he present^'d^ as' 



"suffering."" 



. Jim' Shaver spoke about some of the shortcomings in contemporary, 
education:,.^ not mu,ch ^^r^l training in h,asic -skills including those, 



for citizenship, not very* sound informal training- for citizenship, 

not much help for ^ajgnts who want to tutor their own children", not 
•'much help^th moral instruction. He suggested that many 'parents 
>io ^ee schools as aloof and autocratic. He 'furthep-tSKarged that the ' 

schools are not, very democratic institutions. -Chairman Tyler took 
.exception to this comment,, pointing out that Project Talent revealed 

a general feeling 'on the part of .graduates thaf they had learned in 



school- quite-a bit about so'cial relations and democratic procedures 
if little about other important matters. Shaver replied that kids 
do learn these things in school but informally, that the school is 
socially- democratic but- not politically democratic. He concluded 
by endorsing McGoifgh's recommendation for research on leading. 

Tyll van Geel "returned' to Kurd's comments. Because of the tr^d 
t6 worlcing couples, he suggetf^§&f there will be an increasitfg need 
for high quality pre-school education and for better education for 
those who will "work in 'this area.* . ' 

Migdalia. Romero de Ortiz suggested that several educational 

-theories need reexamination, amonr them "deprivation theory" and the 

" - ^ ■•"••-,. * *■ - ■ > . 

theory^ underlying ESL.. Instead of "I'amenting" changes in family and' 

. - ■ . J ^ , 

society, she said, we ought to be studying these changes. and jising ' 
■them to build an educationar.&ystem soundly oriented to reality. There 
needs to be a, stronger coordination between home and school; not only 
must what is learned in school be reinforced It' home but, perhaps. . 
more importantly, what is learned at jwme^d needed 'at home must be 
reinforced in school. - r- .-^"^ - ■ 
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i Harry Broudy next attempted to identify and classify some of the 
things children le^arn outside of school. He* listed as^ gathered outside 

"of ^chyl: factual information in^great variety, standards of^taste, 
standards of succj^s. He mentioned the popular arts as a rich' source 
of student learning. One possible role for tt^e school in handling this 
outside learning is to aid students -in organizing and critiquing the 
standards and* information tfhey acquire. 

, ' Gordon Brown, put fdrward a lisri»f'TeIIers"^iments--5eem--to -be- ^ 

' acquiring in schools: that schooling iS of questionable worth, that 
school, is not a part^ of the re^l world, that loss of servides is a 

, r • I 

powerful motivation for action, that schools are political footballs... 

Again ,^ ghairman' Tyler demurred, citing polls which seem to shpw that, 

'* * * ^ 

although adults are critical about some 'Aspects of education, tiiey 

still feel schools are Vital ^ and .that schooling is a means to upward, 
; ' • \ 

mobility. Brown held his gro^na, insisting that the dissatisfaction 
is with how things .are now in schools—not with the i^ea. o f schooling. 

Robert Segura reminded participants of his previous reference 
to an "overly fat" curriculum: Everythipg g^oes in, nothing comes- 
out! He suggested that schools need^ to db a -better job. with -basic . * 
skills, particularly x^th minority students.^ He cited a general 
neglect^of- dialogue . It would s6em, he said, that the school might 
recognize phe lack of general ^QoAversation induced by television and 
compensate for it by providing opportunities for meaningful dialogue 
in the school setting. 

♦ - '''^^^ , 



Stan Salett began by expressing >his feeling that the conference 
was not really a conference but more nearly a hearinR >> that there was 
not sufficient opportunity for dialogue, that the *sought~af t4r 
"illumination" was not being achieved. Both Chairman Tyler and Jon .f 
Schaffarzick attempted to clarify the rationale o^ the conference, 
•fealett then turned to the substance of his comments. He felt that 
parents are "stunned" by many recent curriculum developments^ e.g., 
the cultural relativism, the psycho-olinical emphasis; that parents 
are disappointed by the school's performance in contributing to upward'^ 
mobility. Here Tyler, again, attempted to clarify points involving 
the Jencks' r.eport, but the controversy remained unresolved until 
Harry BroCidy ''pinpointed the -difficulty: -Whatever the proper \ 
Interpretation of studies may }>e^ the news is that it ^oesn^'t pay to • 
go ta school. Right,* said Salett, but- parents still believe that it 
should pay to go to school. Parents are concerned about an apparent 
falling. off in basic skills, about poor facilities 'for preschool care, 
about the (apparently increasing) practice of manning reading and math' 
centers with volunteers rather than .professional {teachfers. p concluded 
by. saying that it is predictable 'that parents* alienation would affect 
the learning of children, and he^cited aa^aif indication of parental . 
alienation the "tragedy ^f PTA"~a steadily dropping membership. 
'^i Garl Dolce suggested some attitudes students are acqui*ring in 

schools:-, that |Jie world is made of Impressions and images not requiring 

•* • i 'I 

critical analysis; that actions have no consequences; that even ^ 

difficult and complex things* ar€V accomplished easily, tfe Jecommend^H 
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that we recognize that school time is limited anch-that'we nust, 
therefore, set priorities* Otherwise, we risk the possibility that 
schools will do nothing- well. He counseled against the temptation 
to reorganize the entire environment; this course, he warned, is 
filled with frightening political implications. 

Ann Kahn clarified some ^issues raised by other speakers. She 
claimed that^flie loss in PTA membership was not so serious, that 
indeed the organization was leaner^ 'but more active. ^She cautioned 
that the "back to basics" movement should ' not be const;rued as a 
move to deprive or so 'to restrict curriculum that important enriching 
topics should be left' out. Parents still want thinking skills and 
^ppreciatloais, but they especially want a ^competent fob in the area ' 
of basics. H 

Chairman Tyler summaitized by emphasizing Dolce 's comments on 
the need for priorit^s and the impossibility of the school^ s taking,"^ 
on every task suggested fox^it. Heathen declared a break. * 
Thursday -Morning: Session 2 

Discussf6n - Ques tion : What kinds of educational in5)rovements are 
perceived as needed now? 

Ron Brandt opened the session with a ^^'laundry list" of areas 
/needing improvement: written compositipn, ESL, life skills, social 
studj.es programs which now tend to neglect history and geography. He 
spoke highly of MACOS and recommended that such high quality^rograms 
be continued but that options be developed for parents and children 
who object to those programs^ . % 
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Jiloyd Trump expressed the feeling that consensus'is unnecessary/' 

It Is possible to have "Schools for Everyone", in^^hich there are- . 

carefully planned, inonitored options. - . 

JA Wirt described several curriculum devJlopment models and 

' § ' t 

stated that fundamental changes in curxiciaum ^deling suggest ] 

curriculum development itself as a platform '^r research. % 

Frank Chase spoke about four kinds of ""changes in curriculuml-*,.^ ' 

those involved in cultural pluralism, the notion that schooling is ' 

only one part of learning, ,the move to "hands on learning", and the 

change from a restrictive curriculum to a facilitative curriculum. 

He concentrated on the last. -fl. facilitative curriculum, he emphasized, 

aids students In using their abilities^ and skills to, masty further ■ 

learning/ He recommended that ^further research be conducted on 

instructional analysis and improvement.- 

-BilJ Boyd reminded the conferees of a*.recurring. theme'. He 

saw professionals in education as oriented toward^^change and parents, 

frequently, as^perceiving the need to conserve. He ^commended an^ 

orientation of respect for parents and the creation of genuine 

.... . • 

Don Egge attempted to identify several areas needing Improvement 
t^i^d to link. them to current trends in professional education, 
nie prqliferation of State and local R & D's, :for example, would seem 
to imply a need for support in^ the form of systematic 'transmission of* 
information, "^^n this connection, he also saw a need to identify systems 
Which are less expensive, which might permit more effective local 



development. Support is needed, also, in providing: information 
abotit the technology of instruction, help to teachers with analysis 
« of curriculum, identification *of proper roles of participants in 
education, and identification of co^ipetenCies, He emphasized th^ need 
for educators ^to accept the need to improve basic skills, 

Lillian Weber cited relations between teache'rs and parents as - 
an area needing improvment, .^Ke saw a need for educators to -seek the' 
conseat of parents for propdsed improvements, to' receivo^and examine 
their prof erred criticisms. She identified a'second need for 
improvement *in the area of helping teachers to make connections and 
provide continuities in a complex educational environment \*ich extends 
well beyond the classroom walls, 

Onal%e llcGraw mentioned several moves which might constitute 
significant Improvement: a move away from mental' health orientations, 
cultural relativism, and pervasive invasions of privacy toward 
teaching the basi^cs and developing the intellect; a move^way* from 
process back to content. She cited a program in moral edj^ation, 
^The Ethical Quest , which she felt distorted the purpose and meaning 
of moral education;* ■ ' ^ . ' . 

Joyce Lewis noted that, after all, we must react to .perceptions;, 
this means that we must respond to the request to rettim to basics* 
She recommended that the Federal government stay out and let- St^^te 
governments iise their monies to develop programs suitable for their 
owa pepple. She raised a question about how great a role was being 
played by Volunteers in schools. How much actual >^teaching^r^ t|^ey 
doing? How are they screened?* evaluated? ~ *^ 



The next few speakers listed their reconmendations for improvements. 
I straightforward way which 4^nvolved little dialogue: / 
Bill Moore : We need practica'l experiences to reinforce school . 

["k learning, we need better needs assessment. 

Peggy Ott : We need better planning' for all phases of education 

we should examine futurist writing for help. 
Nelle Taylor : Parents need help in participating effectively 
in curriculum; they n^ed information about why 
---,the^chools do what they do\ ^ Teacherd should 

be involved^mtrre^clpsely in curriculum development 
V ^^^.^^^^ educational enterprises.' The Federal 
government might properly be involved in the 
improvement of TV programming. 
John M^ill : Teachers of 'English need information about the 

conditions under whith students can'^eam spoken 
and written English. - How much time should certain 
efforts take? In what form should those' efforts * 
^ be cast? 

w . t 

Roy Millenson: We need Information about how; to achieve certain 
goals we '3e0m to be agreed upon: bilingual 
* . education,^ optimal education for the handicapped, ' 

- , equalization of opportunity;^ integration. ' We 

». ^ * ' . , 

need information^ on how to -spend les^s more 
effectively; how to. handle an anti-teacher trend; 
'^'^i^ov Xo handle vandalism and'^ollganism. We 



need to give help and guidance to textbook 

committees so that they may function more 

k 

objectively and effectively. 



Donald Barr : We need a reduction in curriculum^ clutter and a 

refinement of instructional lechniqu^s — we should 
usher in penmanship, rhetoric, grtomar, chronological 
history and homework; we should ushei; out invasions 
of the 'psyche, gimmicks, learning packets,, workbooks, 
unearned electivity, ineffective* individualization, 
most of career education. 
Kris McGough : We need to improve continuity in the curriculum by, 
"enhancing 'communication across disciplines as well 
as articulation across grade levels. 
^ The session ended with a call to lunch. 
Thursday Afternoon: Session 1 ^ \ 

Discussion Question : To what extent must the identification of \ 
educational'^-needs^ be a political- process? what extent does it 
involve a clarification of basic national values? To what extent 
can and should it l^e^^an objective, process? , - 

Chairman Tyler opened tfie meeting by acknowledging the dissatisfaction 
of some participants with the lack of closure in discussion and argu- 
mtentation.' He sympathized with the feelings of discomfort over the . 
limitations and constraints of format, but he reminded the group that 
the purpose of discussion was illumination , not a conclusive and agreed 
uppn set of policy recommendations for NIE. 
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fyll van Geel then "began the topical. discussion by expressing 
the view that education is, unavoidably a political process. ' Because 
this is the case, the process of decision-making, is <:rucial, and 
I / government .ishould undertake to formulate policy publicly, to provide ' - 

j better information on grants, to insure more open competition, and 
I ^ to provide reasons for its choices in grant-giving. 
I Lauren Resnick agreed that education is inescapably part of ^ 

apolitical process, but she suggested that the process ought not 
Co proceed^ in ignorance. Government agencies, NIE in particular, 
' should 'provide easy abcess to crucial information for both professionals 
' jand parent* J j . . ^ 

' John Maxwell ad4ed an "Amen"' to Resnick 's recommendation for 

' * Improved information collection and dissemination. He reiterated 
■ -j ' 1 , , ... , 

his earlier claim that teachers of English badly need information 

. i t ^ 

about the conditions of learning; he requested ""basfe-llne data." 



Tom Green then made a statement that incurred some- disagreement 

and sporadic argument,ation.^ He declared that needs . identification 

i ' ' ' . % 

was not a political process. j ^ 

^ ^ ^ ■': Chairman Tyl6r d^rgued that, on.tshe cont?:ary, what one sees as 
' a- need is partially the product of a political process. 

George ArchibaM set .out two sorts^of political purposes in"' 
the identification of educational needs: "large group and small group 
, pressures for ma|or sbcial change .or for personal agggandizemenfr .. 
He expressed the opinion that- the Federal povemment had too often ' 
been unwittingly involved in the' quest for personal gain and/or " ' 



massive social change and that NIE could perfonp a* service by helping 
to create diversity and options. ^ 

' ' Edith Schwartz voiced shock a^ Archibald's opinions. ^She ^ 
challenged the notion that all curriculum developers are "in it" / 

^ ^ / 

for their own gain, declaring that Archibald's attitude was "negative .'"^ 
In answer, Archibald insisted that there was a positive note itr his . . 

/ • 

speech that should not be overlooked, namely that NIE could purposefully 

• / 

contribute to meaningful diversity. ' 

Harry Wugalter suggested that some distinction sjiould be/ made ■ ^ 
between wants and needs, .that NIE must ask x*o should identify needs, 
and that\5>7e mu$t be aware that many improvements in' education are « 
induced not by^eiRteeftional professionals and systems but by the business 
and political worlds. Educators must make an attempt to assess needs 
reasonably and to evaluate programs responsibly. ^ 

Harry Broudy introduced some wry humor by asking, plaintively, 
whether it was "improper to speak about 'knowledge* in relation to • 
the curriculum." He averred that there are two areas in which Gon- 
political means are used to identify educational needs: tWa structure 
of knowTedg&and^the uses of knowled|.e in everyday life. He pointed 

/out that , the decision whether or npt to include knowledge in 'the 

iff , 

curriculum is a political detiisiOn^ biit what constitutes knowledge 



is hot. He suggested, furthfir, that wer.need research on-how Tmowledge'* 
functions in everyday life— on e.g.jrlthe interpretive uses of knowledge. 
These nonpolitical'areas^.are signlficattt because school is unique in 
inducting jthe young into our knowledge domains and more^. 
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Larry Senesh|agreed that educatloa Ig highly political, "riddled 
with vested interit." but h^t^w Broudy's suggestion that^we concentrate 
our attention on knowledge as a possible means of depolitictzing ' * ' 
ed,jcation. We might ask, he suggested, how knowledge fee ts^priY4teV|,^:: /° 
welfare, *>ublic welfare, and val,^H^-i?|ge^ and then use tLse T 't' 
considerations to derive policy. . . ^ - 

George Archibald challenged the whole set of "nonpolitical" • 

. ' i 

claims by asking: Who identifies the educationkl needs? , Jroudy " 
answered that concepts, structures, and working mores are identified 
within the disciplines and that the functions of .knowle;ig«^in everyday 

life coulA be identified empirically. Archibald took this to mean • 
that Broudy.wishdd to "leave parents out" of the decision-making, 
but ^t was clear that this was not either stated or implied by * 
Broudy's r^rks. He had merely Identified areas in whic h parent s 
a,re not, as £arents, naturally involved. Didk Schutz^ttempted to 
clarify part of the matter by citing studi^n which needs had b^en 

commonly identified through a-variety of means, thus pointing upliTe ' 

<> ° f 

ossibility of objective tgintification of needs. ' - * . - 

' i ' V 

tob^is counseled that decis.ion-maSc"ing wl^ the disciplines ' 
is, at lea>j^ially, a polit^al process. ^ He cited, the^^g^a^^, ■ ; ^ 
cont^viarsy over .th^-. rjcently. announced solution of the famous "four 
color problem." Because computer methods were used. in the- solution, ' " ' 

a dispute arose concerning whether or not to" adjudge the solution 
1^ "proof This p;infwas expanded by Jim wh^; -'I • . < 'Z 

described the poetical processes within the di^ciplines^f economics ^ 



and sociology. H^suggested that'the supppsit^n that the disciplines 
were somehow/ free of internal political controversy is "naive."" This 

ma-ttfer was ejssentially resolved by Broudy^s observation that needed 

1 ^ • 

here, to' mal^fe a distinction among domains; obviously, deciMd^^ 

physics are Lade j^ithin physics (whether p<^itically or aot) >^nd^t 

in the largjr poli^^cal domain. ^ 

At thi| stage, Clarence Blount suggested that the political proceL 

is peryasiv^ in tc|€ay*s world.- He pointed Vut the increase in* the use 

of elective -machinery in choosing school superintendents and. boards, 

the increas^ in legislative involvement in education,., and the. impact 

of union activity oYi politicizatior^ ^ 

^ i . • * 

David Williams noted that there is *a gap betx^een our general role 

as advocated of children and our adversarial roles, e.g., parent vs. 

teacher. "^ILe, too, felt that education is highly politicized, that 

even getting into school^ and classrooms is a highly political process 

requiring persuasion andMebate. ' , . 

^ Paul- Hurd challenged George Archibald's description of the 
!• 1 • ^ • ^ ^ 

^orkingft o^ curricultin projects. |Hurd described- curjricul^pi projects , 

bf which he had been^'a part that made^"ever5r effort riot to be ' 

political.-" Real efforts-had been made in these projects to involve' 

.all people ^concerned. He described^curricfulum developers as people 

bf "good will," eager to better the lot of children. He suggested^ 

Ifurther, that motivation for curriculum development was^'not solely 

V>netary, but professional s that it was directed toward- testing ^ ' 

hypotheses^ attempting to increase learning, and to igaximize intefest:. 



^0 
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Edith Schwartz pointed out that ^ successful po'lltical^process was 

\ ■ . ■ - 

required, however, to fund such programs and to implement them. 

Archibald stated that the Human Science program had -been 

^ -funded* by NSF, but Kurd ' countered that five years of work at hisi" ' [ 

^own expense had preceded any consideration of NSF funding. Archibald 

persisted in his claim that the Human Science program is highljr 

controversial and tijat it represents an instance of using all the.. " 

people's money, for i^terial not wanted by many paren.ts. Edith, 

Schwartz defended the ex ^n dlture of monies for controversial pro.grams; 

she suggested that, perhaps, objecting parentrneed reeducation. 

- • Gloria Frazier attempted to redirect the .discussion to NIE's 

j)osslble role in curriculum development. She feltrthat NIE cbuld play 

S a »p^ominent role in the dissemination of information about Research-- 

in providing 'acjcess to information t;hich is available. ' 

/ ' * ' 

Stephen- Bailey,xommente4 that almost everything whi<^ had been 
s^id so far is true in some domain. He felt that /the central mission 
of NIE might properly be to get at; fundamental and common needs. 
^ There is ^po way, he suggested, to. identify^^basic 'national values " . 
without ambiguity, and this realization forc4s us^to use Wsuasion 
instea'd of cciercion. ^e- enaorsed the notion of NIE*s support;,ijig' a-^ 



diversity of quality programs*, ' 



Bill Boyd intxoduced a hopef^ul gpte. Sometimes, he^ suggested, * 

ft'''"' ' ^ ' 

' outcomes of curricjdum^projecjts are belter has Wn 

spmewhat political.^ In' the Isame.vein,. Decker Walker" suggested "-that we ^ 

, ^ight^ sensibly ^^^k,'What^-kind of o^^^^ rather than. ^ ' 



t 



I 
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How can we exclude politics from the process? A frankly politicized 



' process would teffd to open 4:hings up. ' " 

Roy Millenson pointed out that some government agencies, e,g,, 
the Small Business • Administration, will no€ give aid to ''opinion makers" 
such as newspapers, etc. because they' feel such grants would violate 
. " the Pirst Admendment. ,This might be a precedent for NIE to keep 

in mir^ci a*s it formulates policy, ^ ' 

Ann Kahn corijCluded the session "by observing that controversial ^ 
urograms might be funded if that support were balanced with fuller 
public participation, open hearings, and* continuing dialogtle at a 
variety of levels. » , • %' ' 

A recess was then declared. . ' 

Thursday Afternoon; Session 2 

Discus$ion Question ; How can educational development activities' 
conttibute- to :achieving needed educational improvements? ^ 

Roy Mill&son opened the session by suggesting a way in^whicK 
.textbook makers can help in assessing needs. Since their salespeople 
visit 'all of the schools, they can serve as collector^ of information 

"about perceived needs. , * ^ • • , 

^"^^"^ » — . ' ' , • , • 

FollowingUiis, Decker Walker spoke in favor of texts, guides 
and references*. These tools provide lijalp for beginning teachers, 
^ and they also contribute to an ecdiiomical use of teacher time. 
. Teachers^ sdjnply to nSt have time ^to do everything on their owh> trtiat 



can be done >wit;h a welL organized textboQk. ' 



Jim Gates felt that teadhers should be involved in curriou'ri/n/ 4evel- 



opment, but that they need time to do this: textbooks do hel'p^^ere. 

' ■ :-: ' 71', 
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• Bob Davis reminded the group t\iat there remain "nitty-gritty" 
problems of curriculum to be solved/ We need to decide' where and by • 
whom curriculum decisions wll^ be made. . He agreed with J)ave Seeley's 
earlier, warning 4:hat we should avoid a I'muddled middle"; rather we 
need to create good, real alternative's. But the problem remains: 
Wiere does curriculum find a home? Who shall take the- responsibility 
to train teachers adequately? ' 

David. Darland asked what percent of curriculum is-vcrif ied by 
learner acquisition before it is Imposed. 

There followed couments and questions. Tyler answered that ■ 
the whole matter is di^Qult because the effectiveness of a .rfffrriculum 
seems to be teacher-depWent. Richard Schutz commented that thfe 
concept is new, and therefore little of the existing curriculum had 
been -so Verified. Decket Walker Jskedf 'tor a definition of "Ijearner 
.verified. "^oha-^Maxw^l offered the n&tion that ''■one sign" of learner * 
verification is that "the kids, don't throw, the stuff away." ^ 
Chairman Tyler agreed that the concept Is a difficult one. * Darland 
recommended that ^lE should support Dasic research on coiaeptualization. 
of/ the problem. ■• ' . ' . • . 

• Joyce Lewis comiJented t^t, while elementary . classrooms are, 
generally "exciting", high^ 'school classes are jWt as generally dlsial, 
and she saw. this as aii.area needing Ic^rovement. • \ ' 

. , Two areas of needed" fmprovement_ were identified by John Maxwell. •> 
He mentioned the. need for tested'moffefs of in-service-educatidn and-' ' 
the^development„of teacher resource .centers.. ^ 
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Frank Chase f el thai educational development could ^contribute 
to the latitude of- choice in curriculum. NSF programs broadened 
^' our perspectives, 'enlarged options* But -training programs sometimes^ 
'go wrong. Teachers return from training programs and lecture on the . 
^ new materials instead of using new ^pedagogical^echniques. Ti^aining }: 

* * ' in pedagogy must keep pace \rLzh progress in curriculum. 

. Jim ' Gates seconded Maxwell *s recommendations on teacher centers 

and models Jorf in-service educatioii. He saw>a need for research on 

. . . • 

^ teacher effectiveness before institutes could really betoi&eful. He- 

cited elementary school mthematicsc,as an area needing further improvement. 
Lauren Resnick suggested that educational- development might 
^ provide a bridge between research and practice, providing two-way 

information from one domain to the other. ^ -^-^ ^ 

Peter Dow urged "the group to consider deeper ideological issues .a 

< ' ' ' /' 
He expressed worry over our "jsensitivity" in the matter of trying 

to bring about social change.' He felt that there is a need for 

/; \ government to speak courageously about national needs, that many 



areas of-ignorance exist in our population 'and that^^ailure to identffy ^ 
these' ne^ds'provides motivation for curriculum development. Decker 

Walker commented, at a later moment, that there is a "fine line* * - / 

between courage. and self-righteous foolhardiness" — that one needs ^ 



/ ' . . • to verify the availability of , support before launching into such I 

•-^ ^ programs. * * ^- * - w ^'^ 

*"Joha Wfi?t noted that national curriculum projects influence not i 

' only the schools-rr- through 'Curriculum- itself — but the whole ' | 

. ••• ' / ' . ' '■ ^ • ■' . ■ . ■ > 1 
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" '• - ■ . I I 

iBducational enterprise at a vvariety of levels,- e.g. , teacher educa^io^ 
•land certification. 1 . ^ 

Cl4rence Blount did some one-person role-playing. ) Hfe fir^t 
cast himself, realistically, as legislator and addressi a qu^|-loa ko 
1:he eduqational developer: How will your "educational '^evelopmekt " 

p^roject Improve education? He.then suggested .acceptable answers for 
1 . j - 

the developer to .provide: The project may yield improved student 

achievement,, better teachers, increased creativity in |eachers,= 

jLncreased- ability of t'eachers to provide for a variety] of learning 

.styles and abilities, increased interest among teacher! and students, 

lower teacher and student drop-out rates.. • -i — ' - 

Herb Kliebard" expressed -a concern for curriculum as^a wh'ole. ' He 

f^lt that, in gene'ral, it is a mistakfe to start our tKLnking with 

./ major fuational problems. or. with restricted learning problems. • We 



I 



should, rather, start with education" and what it meand to be educated. 

* • ~ I » • w 

_~ John Valentine noted that curriculum developers ahoiild not / 

■ ' ' ' 1 ' t' 

J--^' forg6t the colleges since th^ still exercise consideijkble influence ' 
y ' \ • * I . • - ^ 

, on the high schoo-1 program. He suggested that there Is k need to 

- - . examine J:he objectives^ of both higher education and slcondar^ education 

' arid to try tp discern their relationships. Tyler agrled that this 

reconmendation is .especially well taken in light of tie ftrend to defer 

:.- ' ideotification pf the college bound to later and' latel ijges. . - 

David Darland posed a paradox. Teachers do wanci significant change 
. . - . '\' ^ ■ . 

, in education, yet they seem €0 resist many Cfehanges. He Isuggested that 



teachers resist imposed chang'es, that .they must-B^ in/olved sensitively 
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and significantly in curriculum development, that there must be a' 

recognition of teacher needs as well as student needs.- _ . 

Peter Dow returned to the question of identifying- national " 

priorities. He insisted that we need to talk about what kind of " ' 

.■ ■* ■ ' • - ■ 

society we want, what sort of changes we^xpect education to produce. 

The school, he felt, has lost its function, as a change agents ' 

Frank Chase -asked whether the sort of essay Charles and Mary 
Beard did on 'the purposes of education would be relevant, and Dow 
answered in the -af firmative-"something of that sort-rwe had if in 
— the-^)ast-.-A' - ChalrfilirTyr« no teTthatT while curriculum', development 
might have to be preceded by the sort pt^losdphical debate 
envisioned by Dow, it must also be accompanied' b^ actiyi'ty ,which--yould' 
arouse t^ie interest of communities in its acceptance and'^^lementation 
Dow acknowledged this but expressed " the opinion th^t we:%^'a good „ 
deal .about "engineering change.^' What we need- to know-^"s ^J^ji't sort 
of change wi^ant. ^ * • . " ' 

. John Wirt noted -that the reforms of the sixties started with 
particular problems in particular subjects. It is difficult to 
define goals for all of secondary, education. To do so would require-: 
firs^ the definition of social policy, -then the definition of high 
school goals, then the, provision of resources. ' . 

John Maxwell expressed a sense of aqss at the demise of the 
, Educational Policies Commission. This 'group, he felt,, provided some 
of the discussion now longed for^ Tyler "stated that the Commission 
died when the' educational body split into labor vs-. ^management. ( 
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David Darland suggested^ that it died when N.E.A. discovered that it 
.could sake policy and not just implement policies of Administrators. 
He wl^t on to mention several problems of the modem world (time- " 
space collapSe/our ability to live outside the biosphere, our ability 
^to "modify behavior at will") wl^h. perhaps, make our assumptions - 
about education obsolete or wrong. Maxwell, however, returned to his 
earli,er theme. We need someone, he feft. to give us^a firm, coherent 
design, a frkework within which we can react. ' 

^ - Donald -4rr -raised- several questions7~Wm booksSeaselo be T" 
written without grants o^ titles? Can we develop Englfsh and social 
-studied curricula as we did curricula In the .sciences and mathematics, 
or is this app^rdach.a mistake? 

Herb Kliebard a'cc^ted Chairman Tyler's invitation to "have the 
last word." He agreed^that we need study on policy issues but 
watned that the-Ves^ts may^be toa general. We might' do better to \ook 
dlxec,fely at the need*; of ^various groups in our society and try to 
derive policy from these. 

Thursday Afternoon! Summary Session . ' • 

As- on Wednesday a^yernoon, tine was provWed f o* those not ' , 
returning oa Friday to state their^.r^^ndatibns to NfE. ^ 

Ullian Weber prefaced hgiur^mmendations' with an attempt to 
clarify a point. She' felt that people o^ten think of controversial - - 
curriculum projects and-open educatioA as " synonymous . This, she said. 
Is , wrong. " - • . ^ ' • . 
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. She recommended that NIE do^vthe* following: ' * 

(1) Provide ways to ^se-taccess to classrooms for purposes^^ 
of research 'on learner verification, * ' 

(2) Provide reports on all attempts to increase access/ 

(3) Provide support for teacher resource .centers at which 
teachers can develop and try out materials. 

Denis Driscoll made the following recommendations: • . 

(1) NIE should foster diversity of curriculum within agreed 
upon philosophical guidelines; help* "to develop' i>olic3r ~ 

guidelines for each leve2nxf curriculum worker; help to* 

tf 

increase effective op'tions at local level, 

(2) NIE should, support in-service education. 

i 

Additionally^ although he was unwilling to cast his remarks as a 
specific recommendation, Driscoll saw p^^^t participation as a 
>trucial point for NIE consideration. * * n 

In the discussion that follqj/ed-, Gary Sykes asked a series of 
.^questions about experimentation. How can a teacher^decide' what it 

is tha,t made a particiilar iesSon a success or failure? Why does a 

^ ' ' * . ^ 

thing work once and not another time?^ Weber responded that teachers 
need time to build depth with materials, time to' experiment with^*the 
materials tfeemse^es and not just with the childretx^^ Tyler affirmed 



the need' of teachers to become familiar* enough with materials so that 
, they feel comfortable with them and can be sure they will^noJ:_jnake Ifools 
^ of theipselves when they work with them in front of a class. This is 
a need which can be at least partially filled through teacher resource 
^ centers. > ^ ''^ • ' 
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Jim Shaver commented that we need research on cogniCive styles, 
personality styles, and their interrelationships. He suggested 
that we can hardly^ "meet kids where they are" if we have no reliable 
background information on where kids are witjh respect to the styles" 
mentioned. . ■ 

/ ■ 

Marc Tucker expressed the opinion that a great merit of the • 
teacher center might be its contribution to the breaking down of the 
isolation felt by so many teachers, 

Peter Dow added a personal feeling on this matter. Each of us, 
he s;iTgested, wants^ to know: What makes mef^effective-as. a teacher? 
We need to understand not only where the child, is but where we, as 

c * 

teachers, are. 

The meeting, was then adjourned, , 
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' Friday Kornlng ; 

By agreement reaciied on Thursday, the '|)re-plaiined agenda for 
Friday, was abandoned, ^ and the first session was devoted to an oral ' 
summary of the Wednesday and Thursday sessions. This summa'ry^was 
presented by Henry 'M.,^Brickell who was also^to prepare, a brief written 
summary of the proceedings for circulation at a later date. * Since 
a full account of the^proceedings appears here, 
the Friday Nummary w^l not be included. The summary was well 
received^and no substantive corrections were suggested. 

The participant^ were, howeve^^ somewhat overwhelmed by the^volume 
and variety of statements that were rnvealed in 'the summary account 
of what had been said. Frank Chase expressed a feeling of "futility" 

over the whole exercise. Too many views.* Too few connections! 

• ^ ~ 

Arthur Lee asked whether- the summary could^be translated into a form , 

^ i \ f ^ ^ ^ 

useful to NIE and, eventually,! to l^S^. Brickell responded that the 
summary committee had^-been careful not to interpret or to extrapolate • 
It seemed proper and important to confront the participants with what 
had actually been saiM. Chailman Tyler commented .that this- result was'* 
predictable and, indeed, arlmost inevitable given the charge to the. 



\ 

participants and the aiature of the conference. 



*Thi^ summary is available upon request iM^iu, Jon ^Schaff^rzick, 
Chairman, OTE Curriciilum Development Tas^fcrce, I^tionaJ. Institute 
of Education, 1200 19th St. , tN.W. , Wash^B^> D^C. 20208 
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As the discilssion proceeded, it bec^ clear, that there were 
two, major opinions! about hcfw the proceedings should be reported;' 
these were Smnmarized by Tyler: (1) So4 synthesis should bk attempted 
in order 'that the conference shoul* have] an impact and enable NIE 
"to move.i'" (2) Nq synthesis^should be attempted; rather, the 
observed diversity should be faithfully frepor ted. ° ^ 

Carl Dolce sijmmarized what he felt Iwere the outcomes of 'the 
conference, ihe conference, he said, h^d illustrated differences 
and conflicting ideologies, it had pointed up vested interests, it 

si 

had illustrated vividly what w^ in education have, to contend with 
and what jgovernment has to contend ^thl He concluded by observing 
that there were no really extreme views i expressed, that "we, here, • 
are establishment^ people," and* yet we c^uld not agree. ^ 

r ' '' ^ . ' 

Others agreed that, while the discjission ranged. over many 
topics and problems, the cjpnf erence- rep|:esented a start— a < 
springboard for father discussion, in Edith Schwartz's view. • 

: i ^ - i ■ , 

Tyl|. van Geel suggested that data gleaned f,Tom the summary - 
and analjrzed in 4ree main Cat^ories: 1 goals and values, methods, / 
factual assumptiofas. He recognized that such an analysis posed a 
risk of iias but ^elt the a»empt had tp^ be made if the main purpose 



of the c|>nferenc^to clarify issuesr-w^s ""to be fulfilled. 



, Donald Barr|spoke in favor of the fi^jary as it ha^^been given. 
He felt-^ihat the ^expressed differences Represented Important 

informatjton for |IEf that the record counseled caution to 

-1, 1 - ' - , ^ 

govemm^t, that government policy—in light of it--should be 
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oodeat. He made ^ plea chat the statements of the conferees not be 
'reduced to ^ data. / , . • * 

Herb Kliebard added that any "coherent 8toa?y" of the conference 



would have introduced an interpretation > since tihe conference was 
simply not the isort of event which can be narrated both coherently* 
^nd accurately. ^ 

-----^rry Senesh felt that the diversity of opinions and^h6 
summary which accurately reflected that diver sity/were stimul^ing, 
that^-given time and further discussion a clear direction might be ' 
found. * ' 

Frank Chase attempted to clarify his ^arlieij statement about 
the need for synthesis. He felt that many of the statements mad.e 
at the' conference represented, "unexamined" views, that there had 
not b^en sufficient opportunity to dig beneath the surface of these 
statements, for consistent foundations and adequate reasoning. He 
urged that ^the issues still needed" identification and their logical 
bases explication . ' * 

Harr^ Broudy p^ked up Chasers use of ^xe term ^"unexamined" 
and agreed that he, too, -felt the lack of reasons for various 
positions advocated. He suggested that an identification of 
constituencies migfit help re^^i^s of the summaries to infer reasons 
for. stated positions. 



Ruby Martin suggested that, although we speak with some favor ^ \ 
about pluralism, we may not accept pluralism as a fact. Xi\e did,* 



she felt, we cotild deal wi.th. the problems of diversity that have 
arisen. 

• Larry^nesh again expressed .the opinion that consensus could 
be reached, given persistence and»time. He agreed^ with Broudy that 
one needed to know the reasons for positions taken in order to assess 
the adequacy and Importance of recoinmendatlons , and he noted that ' 
"odd alliances" are formed on a la»ge variety of issues. 'People 

make similar recommendations and take sioiilar ipositions but for 

very different reasons. To reach consensus, a group must talk long 

enough to learn_ where the real differences lie. - 
^ ^Donald Barr urged that no attempt be made tp.^eek consensus. 

;'Consensus" usually leaves the field to the profes'sionals and other 

valuable opinions are lost. '^^-''"N--^ 

Tyler asked-bhe group, whether the summarizer should be asked 

to make an attempt to clarifying issues. Carl Dolce feit this would 

b^eceptiv|." Again, in the absence of reasons 



participants, an attempt by the summarizer to pr^J^iaT^T^^fication 
might easily have the effect of subv^i^t^fj^nsl Tyl^ ellalned 

Ine 



that- he did not intend that the summarizer should actually de: 
terms su#as "parent participa"tion"-6r-"ba8ic education" but 
point up the" fact that an issue exists in certain areas. " 

Ann;Kahn felt that the sort of classification suggested l^r. 
Tyler would be, acceptable pi;oylded interpretation is avoided. Tlie 
di^rsity a^ , controversy expressed- must bT preserved. 



ilnply 
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;v ! ; ; • •■ ^ ; . ■ . 

RicharU^Sohutz agreed with Dolce th^t something might be lost 

in an atten^t -t:o clarify ^hrough , reduction. Donald JBarr asked- * ^ 

* _ ^ , ' * " 

whether NCER members would "be obliged" to read the commissioned 

papers in thfeir feutirety. ^^Arthur Lee answered that Council ^ 

♦ - 

members wk^d "probably not" read the papers. ^He felt that one 

purpose of the conference was "to^digest"" this material so that-" 

Council members would not^have to repeat ^the entire task. 

'Michael Timpane thought, that the cautionary words about 

attemptihg clarification ahd classification were well taken^^He ^ 

oKserv3d that NIE would have to do this an3rway and* that it might ' 

better .be done at a later stage, x - ' 

^ Arthur Lee concluded the dfs'cussion by noting that some 

orpnization would help both NIE and .NCfER in their work. - , ' 
i : • 

VChairman Tyler-- next invited the participants ^to^ read- th^r.- 

^ - one-minUte prepared statement of. recommendations to NIE. These - 

sta^ents appear-in th'eir entirety in Appendix G-, and the reader ' 

/ is referred there for ari account of thfs part^^Qf the conference • 

. -.. . ' • .-■ - ■ . - . 



'. Friday lAf t emo.op 

FoUowlrig tie presentation 'of p repaired * statements, discussion 
> on. the recommendations was' invited . ^ ^ v^- . 

Bob Davis made another plea in fayor 'Qf^dev^lopmei^t work. He 
~- pointed'out jthat we really canndf >".8 tart wjj,tli sc ience >" that the 
^ process "of -..development itself raises questioha. f^r reseajcti, . and 



Ml 
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that.- the hi-story of development in all sorts pi things (be^r 
making, cathedral .building, teaching -reading) shows that we become 
quite good at doing things -before detailed research is undertaken. 
Therefoi:e, we should not 'make' the mistake pf deferring curriculum 
development untidsome "essential research" is completed. 

i 

Joyce iewls pointed out- that almost no7discussion had evolved 

on an issue she thought to be significant: the. growlngTrend toward 

^ unionization and collective bargaining. Tyll van Geel agreed the 

'matter would be increasingly important in the aVea of curriculum, 

Since unions are persisting fti the attempt to get curriculum ' 

If ' 

• issues "on the table/' He stated that union lead€i:s were themselves 
divided on the question whether curricxilum issil^s' should be included 

In negotiation^. ' , ' 

/ # - ' ' . \ \ , . - 

David Williams suggested that, whether curriculum matters 'are 

^®Sot:^ed or no.t, -time has to be^^ound for teachers to engage ^ 

in curribul^ work. Teachers may feel they Vre forced to solicit 

th|rhelp of /unions in getting this needed time. ^ - • 

'.^'>- / » . * » 

Frank Cha^e discussed: the trend to^SLtd cooperative^ I0C4I X 
deyelopmenti of curriculum. H^escribe$i the work of ^ the Dallas 
Alliance^^^ an example., of .^cooperatioocbetween regional develoR^Jent 
labs 'knd Jciiool syst'ems Ad between school and commuatty: He pointed 
out, further, that people* are now'being heard at the local level ' * 

and 'that j increasi^igiy, people who ar:e interested have a real ' 

. ' ' ^ 00' - ^ ^ ^ 

vjpice in/ curric-uium matters. ' - - 



Ron BraAdt followed up on Chasers discussion of local trends 
by .suggesting N that we need further careful discussion oti lust how 
- ^ar' we: should go in providing diversity in education, and 

Chcfirmn Tyler agreeia that we need .to recognize some necessary 
^ conmonalities if we are to retain an identity as a Rational 
, society. , — . * - • ' 

John Valentine endorsed- the tfotrioh .that there is value in 
some uniformity. -He pointed out that one danger of too mucE 
diversity is that it can* actually limit opportunities for upward 
^ mobility by restrictirijg access to the usual channels' of mobility, 
e.-g. " college entrance'. * " . ^ 

Hat^ry Broudy mSde^an attempt* to identify "good" elements in 
.diversity, e.^. "originality, freedom, spontaneity, and "bad"* 
^ .elements in diversity, e.g.- mindleaft/Uiduigence in innovation for 
Itfs own sake. Similarly , he said, there is- a^'goo'S^ and "bgd'U 
un^ormity. But we must realize that too many "public^" destroy 
the very meaning of "public." - o o 

y ^ . Tyler-^jjggested that^we might consider desirable that diversity 
, ;ditch^. increases real option's for students. ^He expressed 

opposition to'' toy .form of schooling whicli would tend' to close doors 
rather than to open them. 

Todd.Enda expressed the opinion that much of the discussioa 
pn diversity was irrelevant. Referring to""Cuban*s paper, he 
noted that/hot much diversity was actually in effect^ anyway. Schools 
suggested, are. s" till rather^ repressive and ciSiiservative, and \ / ' 



we need to.,get on with the business of actuall y^providine ditions 
inSteaa of tailing on a theoretical level 'about the "goodness" of ' 
diversity. 

Larry Senesh thought that our real task is to identify and ' 
provide particular;,options that-wiU be.conso with the goals 
of grou^.tiey are designed to, Serve, Th^-Trafl-obvious need for " 
appropriate balance between uniformity and "diversity. 

Paul Kurd mentf^ed €he fact that we now have a proliferatioa 
,of cuirfieulum and course titles, some 5000 in all and 435 in science' 
alone; Yet this creation of courses and titles' has no^, apparently,' 
solved the problem of providing options. \ o 

, > Decker .Walker mentioned a book. Alternatives in, English , by 

George Hillocks which discusses both the advantages and dangers ■ . 
^ involved in providing a variety^optiojis^ Thetf^is la .definite " 
dMger'*in priividin| .oftion|,^here .there"%.no provision for 
evaluating or.monitoirkng them. Se replied .''^aso,^ to Endo^ earlier 
comments^ab^at the practical aspects "of" providing diversity, 

contending, in oppositioji^to Endo's p^a.- thai^more-not l^s^-serious 

''^ ■ • ~ V • ' ' • ' 

discussion. had to be^undertaken at the thebretical level. Until we"'' 

Icnoy whether we want' diversity, who yant^w much _and what , kind . 

of%iyefsiLy,.and^Wh;at We.-^ect to gain .from its provisidi, it. 

hardly makes ^se to i^h into "providing it. ' ^ 

^ Tyler pointed out that there are," also, good and bad motive for 

•exercising^certain choices* One mayT be n^otecj, .take joumal^sBf. ' - 



in order to learn to write or in order to avoitf another kind of 
"writingrTwhich is distasteful^ This, problem of individual motives 
complicat ^ the proble^ of providing options. * - 

* Ron Btandtr commented that, for him at least, the discussion 
about diversity was not a theoretical one but hi^y practical, that 
. It involved problems he ihad to cop^ with. daily. To this, Edith 
Schwartz replied that she felt "just the opposite^" that we are ' ' 
badly in need of action, that too often talk took the place of 
necessary action. , ^ . . ^ i ' 

J^At this point, ^arry Seneih^sked to provide a clarif dfcation 



of his own^use of diversity. He had spol4n of -diversity in terms 
of cultural divers^, but he also jad&nt to refer to the provision 
of options which would open new cloors \to studen.ts asl^ell as- to 
options which would' be. provided in recognition of cultural diversity. 
- Tyler said that the "new-doors-options" sense ajgreed with his own 
4 emphasis in use of f he * ten^. ' ' . J ' 

Schwartz' continued by noting that diversity ^an be provided'^ even 
within highly structured courses by provSing^ options, e.g. how 
Students will -handle the required. material-, haw" teachers deal with 
instruction.* * * ^ ^ 

John yalfiitine commente'S' ttiat we need Jan emphasis on learning 
itself, on ho«r to learn j on wanting to learn,^ One fears' that our 
school ^)r0grams sometimes induce dependency in Reaming situations 



rather thin the independency required for life-long learning^ 
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Judy Herman suggest^ that- teachers should either be, paid or 
given ♦some form of extra credit for work in curriculum development • : 
Such a gesture would show that curriculum work is^ vai\ied» "^"^ 

Senesh ffelt, however, that teachers cannot be involved profitably 
in the actual development of^ curriculum. Teacher-produced materials 
are^notyaf good quality* They must he aidedvby subject matter experts, 

- Clarence Biount felt that the conferee.s^d left out a set of 
crucial personalities in the curriculum scene, namely administrators- 
If principals are not properly trained and motivated to be 
instructional leaders, the training of teachers^ may be wasted, for 
they will not receive the support they need to do a good job. The 
principal sets the tone for tjie.iatmosphere of the school.' ' 
^ Paul Hxxrd returned to Senesh^ s discussion of problems with. 



■.teachers, teachers, Hur^Soiiggested, lack conviction' about what. and 



how to teach; they are- 
% V 

which to reach them. 

The;g<juestidn of edtap^ 
• unexpecfid way. Decker WalkeiN 




i<r about' lioth goals and methods by 



1 leaS^shlp arose* again in an 



ajiestion aboat^tlie advent, of 
computer generate^ piinting^-^'d resjil^ng (c<s|t(tedtictia^^^ 
that; this development'Vougbt iCp/make;ea¥ier -t^fe prbcesa of pro'yidirig 
alternative afrMg'€ayjit;fs of^^exfcs.:;^^ Miil^^ re^|>onded'.tW, ' , ♦ 
so fir-as he kne^i:*t^here^,va*s;^ic f-s^ty topcoat' invo^?fed. .AnH, tiling' • V\ 
• ?^^Schwatt2^.chdn 



■f; . .•'mj7:piii 5'^'ifv^.:v=-->y -^^-^^vii' Y - f- v i-ty- a^u. - . 



educators must exercise some leadership to insure that all students' 
were exposed to the best curriqrula we can provide. This challenge is 
emphasized here "to uniierscore tjhe fact th&t the basic ideological 
difference noted at the beginning of the conference persisted right 

' MiUenson said that* the reality of the situation is that the 
big adoption states determine what is printed. Some small states are 

. presented with a pre-detetmined batcji of materials from which they-- 
must make their .selectionis. >^ 

Ellen Moyer expressed some concern about spending the money 
of all t;he people for .products of interest to only a few..' She felt ' 
this was^'an important area for NIE to consider before it entered 
the .f ielji of currictilum,^development.^She felt that any program 
ftmded by the government should^be able to ^(demonstrate that it 
enhances ^ucat ion somehow t^ifoughour the country, --x 

Senesh f elt Mrhat ;rthere was another dimen^.ion 'to tite problem' of 

protection. Yes, .the people In general should be p^tected;, the., 
materials should be putj^«x the pabliji^.domaiju tOcrbe chosen'^^o'r ^ 
rejected.* But th'^^ innovator's integrity should be preserved; ite 
should be^^le to continue work on hiS-|>roject;*^to improve, refine^ 

'revise.-^, ui' -.^ ^ ^ * ; 



/ '►Bob Davis*^ointed out that development: cost^, e<(g*, of , ^ 
aircraft i^Jare often picked^jip by government. ^ Indeed, development 



-s- ■ . • .... 

. . ^ -87- ' • 

. - ^ " ' • • - 

Bill Boyd counseled, however, that we musl be sure that the 

■•• • : i ■ - ' ' 

^. , expected benefits warrant the increase^ centralization inEe^ent in ' 
government invblvement in development.', * ' ' ' , 

Clarence Blount supested that the government's obliiajzioa to 
insure^ all of its citizens a decent education £ould provide ^ 
justif;Lcati^n for its involvement in curriculum development. John Mays 
stated that the ideas advanced by Blount are actually incolporated 
in the preamble to the legislation establishing the NIE. D^lter 
Walker suggested, further, that the question of Federal involvement ■ 

• is frequently one of economics; some states simply caimot afford ttf 
fund what they could effectively use if the Federal govermnent took ■■ 
care of development costs. ' ' - • 

-*r ■ '• ^'^'T'-'.Cuban asked ^a question motivated by his own, reseatch: 
Why fund programs which are not effectively Implemented aayway^ • 
Nelle ^aylor suggested that somr programs, have had important- 
^ impact. She mentioned, id Vrticul.ar. Title 1 and ESL as pfograms 
. ^which have had real effg-cts." She wondered wh^. these had not been 
. ^ . ,. discussed. , Chairmkn Tyler suggeste<^ that it ws because these • ' 
r programs did not involve definite, curricula they Hkd not been ' 

■» ■ - . — • , 

•discus'sed. ' - -^ '• 

. ■ . • ; ; » 

^' . . " ^ jBroudy commented that he was somewhat appdljLd *by the 

" ' . ' ■ • . > (' - " 

• faulty expectations people held with respect to.^ducat:ibn«l' " v'. - • 

- „ change. . Ch^ngk^ he aitar^d, is pijedictably slow.' , -Texts • a?e' » • ' ' . 
. ' ^^s^ned: for periods .,of at least-4ive veaT-s/; T«^t,^ 



is "extremely haj<t.t6 changa^ requiring perhaps a new generation 
of teachers. 

Bob Davis acknowledgcTd the Correctness of Broudy^s -statemei(t. 
He said that some curriculum developers d£ expect that twenty years 
'will be required to reach their goals. Tyler endorsed this trend 
'by noting that the sixtlfis programs vastly underestimated the time 
atfd effort required to produce real change. 

. * Peter Dow said that he* felt NIE had ^"dual responsibility: 
first, it should provide equal treatment for all constituencies; 
second,, it should recognize exce^ence. 'The first is a political 
responsibility; the second is a professional responsibility which 



JHE must not neglect. 



Chairman Tyler then turned the meeting over to Jon Schaffarzick 
who, with Gary Sykes,. posed some questions of special interest 
^to NIE: ^ 

' teachers do curriculum development work or is teacher • 
work'in -eurricid:um inevitably poort * 

I Tyler said that there were two different areas discAssed: the* 

\ '1 '/ ^ ■ ' 

creation of c^irriculum,*/in which it was felf by ma^. .participants 

that subject matter expej±ise *<iras needed, and the .selection and 

adaptation of materials .in \rtiich teacher participation was vital/ * 

* Fr4nk Chase said that he felt it was t\ie exceptional teacher 

in xinusxial -circumstances who made a creative contribution* but 



still such contributions were not sufficiently solicited and 
supported* ■ ' • • 

Larry Senesh attempted to answer the question directly. He--™ 
,^felt there were "three- main areas in which teachers had been or aight 
bd' involved in curriculum work—adaptation of national materials 
•to local. situ^tiontf, the relating of concepts to children's 
experi^e; ^and the development of local materials.- Teachers' did a 

T 

poor job, he found, in all of these areas. Nothing short of a 

( 

complete revision of pre-service teacher education will remedy this 
-situation, he felt. ' ' . 

Donald Barr suggested that the unusually.- able and creative 

leapher is inhibited many times by his colleagues. TeJfthers have, 

\ 

in a , sense, organized to diminish competition. ' Some of the tasks 

teachers undertake in private school settings are "illegal" in 
■organized public schools. ~ . . ' . ' 

'Lloyd. Trump demurred at all this.' He said that it is possible 
t;o reotganize a school to use the instructional competence ' of teaihert 

optimally. .o-Cl4cence Blorat agreed, but he noted, that, after T 

/ " • ■ 

training the competent teacher s^o that*lie or she "shines;"- we lose ' 

'• . • \ ' ■ • 

the teacher to a higher job. ' . " < * 

Sykes and ScHaffarzick produc^'^anothfir question c^great <^ 
interest to NIE: How shall we decide what^kinfis of prig^^ to fmd? 
'* Barr rrainded the group of an earlier .powerful^rguoent ' 

against Federal" involvement wheie-iatge natioi^ nee^s had been " 



identified. In these areas; he said, it made sense to let the private 
sector handle things, since where"" the need is great an<< recognized',^ 
.there will be enough profit to make the enterptlse worthwhile, Whfere 
needs are '^otf so - large or whi^re they afe'^hjtghly spfetrialized, perhaffe 
it dafes make /sense for the Federal government td be involved, 

Peter Dow suggested th^t , there is a leyel of need between the 
great national need and the smaller, specialized need; ' tlili need 
involves^^ the support of excellence. NIK-inight help' the p/ed^gical 
..disciplines^^to define^ their goals. ' 

\ ' Decked Walker"" felt* that NIE^ might Help .by' maintaining dialogue 
In controversial -areas, e^g., on needs, -iflE sliould noti- decide ^iipon. 
or identify national 'needs: it>.hould supp()rt^;^scix!igion" and 
participation at alljaj^tropriate levels, . - 

Tyler pointed out^* 4!hat it is also important to decide which ' 
needs are needs that can be filled by the ^t^oolA^nd which should 
properly be filled elsewhere, NIE might- ccmt?^ltute^s6mething \ . 
of value by supporting research- on where thfejfe^M^jM so that 

we have adec^uate informatfon^pon^which to tase ^^^^ans. 



, _ The conference was adjourned with Jon Schaffafi^|t*s thanks 
^ to Ralph Tyle^: and to the other participaSts, He i-emlad^d . 



» participants that they were invited to submit furtK^/'ldeaSv|k<w 
axjd to make comments on the%summat'ies, whicK would 4y^i^^ily be • [ 
circulated,. It was NIE^s indention, he sajd, to l^ep the dialtj^u^^^ 
open right up^ to decision- tijpa^g^. ' 4 . / - r^^f ! ^ ' 



♦ / 



^ ^IV RECO>MENDATIO|S TO NIE 

Sl^ce the reconmendatiohs-of eagh "participant appear in the 
at)pendi^ea^ individual recommendations will not be considered herei 
Instead^ an attempt will be m§de to relate clusters of"\ecoimiiendations^ 
to Xhe NIE Curriculum Policy Discussion -Guides* and to outline ' 
the variety of reasons given for major fecommeadatiotls, ' 

•The conferees did not directly address the first question in 
th^ policy gtiides: "Hov should NIE define * curriculum*?" There ,^ 
was considerable discussion about the -extent of learning outside of 



school and about incidental learning ih^.school,^ but most participants ^ 
seemed to accept, implicitly, a. variation on the first definition ^ 
•suggested in the Gaides; that is, the recorded discussion suggests - 
that the conferees regarded curriculum as materials and. experielipes^^ a. ic^; 
prepared, selected, and intended for instruction . Most of what'^^^^ 'J^ffc^^ 
follows is best understood with this definition in mind/ The readil^X^^. 
should not6, however, that some participants, e.g. Brown, Herman,^' 
.^Taylor, did urge NIE to give some thought and aid to "curriculik" 'V 
in the larger community, e..g.,^to the quality of television programadna^' * 



In .answer to Question 2: "Should NIE develop new curridiilaf;-*Vi^b|^^ 
conferees were plainly. divided and scat4:ered over the entii| range" 
suggested the Guide* There 1/ere more than a few partici^ts 
whb counseled NIE to "dot nothing" by way of <iirect curr^cuiiy 
.development. Some softened that stance to recommend that V/lE not 

- . ■ ■ " : ■ A 

*See the suinmar^ guide in Appendix D. 




engaj^i^^^i^^ orj>*^tmding^pf curricula designed to promote 

I i'-^»s|^r^^^g_^ 3^ least, hat *liIE f^o^raSft iEunds JtS^^^ie purpose ^ 

values. Some felt that NIE wo^J^Arap better to 



« ,wkx„^^^^^^™i& changes in 
/ ' «Wim?<*jfi»digeno^ init 



' ^^S|^*Wi^^?<^f^digeno^ initiative in curriculxim developmei;|tJ>^v It is/ interesting 
V^' ' " f-M'.nore that those who recommended against' fJiE* indirect involvement inv^ 

^?<x^y?^iculuin development or who entered strortg cayeats ^bout an3P^£yLich,;^-*^^'>|l^ 



, involvement included i^rofessors, adiJlli^ii.trrator|E^- parents^ ab^yf^B^itt'^ ^ 



/ '\ policy makers • Obviously, their reasons varied greatly^ buJJ^^ng 

^O-- CV'" b^** reasons mentioned were the following: distaste for further centr^li-»^ 

^.y-:^,. - ^ 

y ' zation and fear further loss of local initiative; clear limitations in 

^ monies available; a feeling that NIE should not engage ip ipplei|^aJ^on 

'efforts for projects it might fund Cthereby placing itself °in**the 
position ''of "selling" products) but an equally strong feeling that 
projects funded without implementation efforts were doomed to failure; a 
claim that not enough is known about learning itself and about classroom . «. 
dynamics to encourage large scale cur^^culum development work; adherence 
, to principles of "basic moral rights" whlcli, it is fea^edi maj^^-be 

^ violated by^governme|;t sponsatsfelp of curriculum projects. 

Some nonpolar recommendations are important and should be ^ted. 
Many participants thought thaj: NIE might properly be involved^ in"the 
development' of curriculilm, in areas where needs have been c?early 
identified and where/ the private sector*for whatever reason, is. 
unlikely to respond. Y°^°^S those arpKvmentioned Were bilingual 
education, education for the handicapped^ and^ education in basic- 
skills. Some\.felt that NIE could properly fund small projects in 
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the Interest of increasing diversity in available materials and, • 
thereby, accommodate a healthy pluralism. Still other' reason^ were 
given for promoting^ small projects: creative innovators might be / * 
... .Identified and encouraged, options for local selectibn ^ould be ♦ 

\incrbased,' pressures tp buy' might be reduced, the ntnnber of well-trained' ^ 

' ■' ^ ' , ' • ^ . y ' ^ 

^ curfictdtan wprkers ^might be increased* « - 

cV ^ ^ . \ ^ ^ - . ' , ^ ^ V 

Finay.y, tftere were those* who felt that NIE.shqaLd be directly ' • 

• \ involved in curricul4im development on any scale 'cangruent with its' • ^ 

' capacity to fund. Several very different^ic^tegories Qf. reasons were ' 

offered for this stance. First, it was ppinted out by several conferees. 

=. the Federal government has a responsi^lity to educate all of j^s 

citizens; some -states and local areas simply cannot afford to' tengage 

*■ ; • ' 

in development activities and, therefore, govemiiient must be involved. * I'' 

Second, there are what Robert Davis, referred to as '^nitty-gritty problems" 
*■ ' °^ ^"^'^"■'■™* '^^■^■^ translate the definitions, 'i^rpret^the con-' 

^ cepts, and transform the structures of the discipllnAfor soun4 ' 
pedagogical <ise? Strong; incentives 'and support are n^ded to inSur^' * 
. l - high qualit3r.^£Urricula which emb-ody newly created knowledge dnd- fe^flect"^^"'' 
important changes of orientation .in the. disciplines themselves as well • ' 
.*^. as in teaching-learning -theory. Finally, it was siiggested by at least', f 
one participant that education i^ prqp6rly •sufaver-9ij;'^a^djyia|^ ' ■■ 

through education, ^hould lead the way to its- own vision of a betteS * 

, \., ,.. ' •'/ ■ .... .,■>■■ ' . 

■' society; hencfei^ Again, it has a responsibility to lead' in curriculum^* , 

development., ,as^ * . , "* > , • 

- . fc " • " 

- ' 'h. ' - " ■ . . ■ 

. . ' • - ' ;- " 

• ' -v. > •' " ":./.- ^ 

Ej^; ^ . * " < - • • . 

. ^ ' ♦ \ ^ . . 



There was not a great 4eal of discussion on Question 3: "Should 
. . . \^ ; 

-NIE evaluate curricula?" Participants seemed ^to recognize several- 

difficulties in evaluation, e.g., its costliness, the limitations 

\ , ' \ . — . 

in its tested techniques, the tenuousness of' some o\e its newer methods* 
^ ^' > ' ■ ^ ' \ • \ ^ ' 

(see, e.g.,^the discussion on "learner valid^tion"^') . But several 

conferees recommended that NI£ fund research on evaluation methodology . 

and seve-ral others recominended that NIE devise mechanisms for monitoring^ 

reporting, and feeding back information in the area of ^evaluation.-' 

Discussion relevant to Question A: "Should NIE help implement new • 

curricula? is not entirely^ separable from 'the question of ^evaluatibn. 

How does one fairly evaluate a curriculum without considering the 

quality of its ijnplementation? Participants recognized this difficulty 

and J also ^ the possible conflicts induced by trying to fund initiation, - 

implementation,* and' evaluation of curricula. On the other hand, .many ' 

conferees note< the importance of the r^i^le played by teacherg in imple- 

men ti^g ^curricula and recommended t)iat NIE do something ^o increase 

the effectiveness of. teachers in handling available curricula. 

^ug^festions- r^ged over the following: strengthen teacher training 



institutions, encourage total revision of pre-serviceveducatioil,\ld 
ln|servde'^ programs, support the establishment of "teacher centers" 



in which ^teachers can become- betjier acquainted with materials. Again, 
there were -'statement^ of polar positions; (1) fund both development 
an^ implementation of high quality currlcu^La, and (2) stay entirely 
out of implementation J ^ ' ' • . 




. Much of the conference discussion was related to Question 5: "Who 

\ • • ' . 

should plan curriculum activities with NIE?" The Discussion Gtiide lists 
nine .groups which might be involved and, it is fair to. say, someone spoke 
.on behalf of every one of the nine's participating. It was recommended 
th^t NIE work closely with established' agencies^ and organizations, that ; . 
NIE support ^ocal' initiative;, and that NIE make an effort to involv§ . 
parents and teachers^in more significant participation in ,curriculum 
matters. Emphases differed. Some emphasiz^^d^^^e importance of »teacher 
involvement,, some of scholarly invoJLvement / some of pareijit involvement.* , 
Some emphasized the inevitability of involvement of a group not* mentioned'''*' 
in the Guides, namel^- legislators. It was suggested that legislatures ^ ' 
and the judiciary would become increasingly involved in curriculum' ^ 
matters if the perceived lack of responsiveness to certain grotips 'continued. 

Suggestions, about parent participation were, perhaps^, most frecjxfeutly 
madfe, but they were often, and perhaps unavoidably, vague* Parent 
involvement was seen as a crucial area for NIE*s attention, but suggescion^ 
as to how t;his involvement might be .securdd werfe various and, sometimes! 
in conflict. There were some who f^lt that parents could be intimately 
involved — along with, students and teachers — in the manipulation and • 
refinement of generic materials; some who felt that parents should have 
ultimate control in the choice of values tp be included in curricula; 
some who felt that parents should have a ^oice in thf choice of content 
and scope for curriculum, and many who' felt that, minimally, NIE should • 
sut>port continued discussion at all levels on curficulum matters so. that " 
individual parents, ct^uld^leam about proposed^urridulum changes and 
express themselves on all kinds of curricultna matters* 
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. - Teacher involvement was seen as Important but problematic. 5ome- 
• suggested that teachers «lack tjae training and/or ability to do significant • 
curriculum worl;:; some that teachers lack the time and need incentives by 
way of increased pay and/or. released time for such work j some that teachers 
need not be iiivdlved in development but .must be trained for implementation; 
9ome thart no training, for -implementation could compensate for lack of 
participation in ^eveloptoent. 

, * * 

^ • p^^^^^Vx thera is a need for.NIE to learn more about' jusjt how 
^ various individqals .anS, groups *can participate; effectively arit^o their- 
own' satisfaction in curriculum matters, Jiist as clearly, wj^c s ex_^. 
f ^r: to ^secure opinions and advice from a. variety "of groups Xete seen by 
most participants as highly laudable--aj^ra£j4^c^^^ ' 

Again, on, Question 6: "How curriculum ' leadership should' ftlE 

exert?" th^ particiVants were^jlt^^ Soiu^ of the arguments for NIE ' ' 

been presented, but thei;e Were others. Some^ for 
example, suggested tbat> NIE, as^a government agency ,^"is in. 'a. unique po^sition 
to identify curriculum nedds, and' encourage action on them^\ On "the -opposlsng 

suggested that just because NIE is ^ government agency, if^ 
* * 4 

sliould stay away from "Identi-fying. needs and making initiatives. It should, 
rather, react to vell-considered initiatives- from groups- properly cons^ii ' 

tuted to do 'this wark, e,g,, state ai^ localf.R*& D's;>. 4evelopmex)| labs:, 

' ^ ^ " • X ' * '"^ *' /' J 

individual, scholars. As usual, many ^conferees steered a middle course, 

recommending that NIE not actually ^^gage lit identifying needs but / 

' ^" ■ > . , • ' ^ ' \\ 

initiate 9urrAculunL activity in ateas where needs had already been ' : 

identlf ied-r-{)erhaps" by^gther\^ of government* L ^ - ^ , , \ 



On Question 7: '*Who slio631,d perform curri-culuin activities for NIE?" 
participants again held diverse opinions. Some f elt tHat the private 
sector, e.g.-, publishers, schaiar-writers, could handle any .cutriculum 
^sk posed; otheris felt; that thfe private sector necessarily pla/ed to 
the mode, and any truly^ innovakve program would have to come from a 
group or individual opWatirig^oa^a nonprofit basis*. , A more moderate ' 
.segment held that the private sector can' handle most significant projects 
but that special groups might have £o be funded by government ^to develop 
special projects, such a^ curricula for ''the handicapped or for minorities. 
'But should the private sector work for ;UIE? Again, varying opinions were 
advanced^ Some participants felfi that any group shpuid be allowed %o > 
compete for NIE funding (if NIE dbes in fact fund development projects) - 
and that NIE should^ concentrate'-on making public its description of 
significant problems, criteria for selection of l)Boposals, guidelines 
for successful 'proposal making, and announcement of winner^, together;^ 

wltlFreasons for their; selectionv— -^ —^'^ . • 

•If there was any trend in the recommendations, it seemed to 
lie in the direction "o^f,. seeking diversity! diversity in viewpoints , 
^th-respfect to value, positions', diversity 43a "kinds of groups funded, ' ' 
diversity in models of --development, -diversity in outcomes isought.''^^' 
There was an expressed desire for a variety of attacks\pn the problems ' 
of curriculum—a.wish to move away from what Kliebard^calJTea. the * 
"on^ best way" model. Eve^here, howeve?:, there wtte^, those 'jwho '* . ' t.,. 
'cautioned that subject matter expeftiae should not <tbe ^ban^orijed ^" 
sixnply because it is the earmarHjdf vthe "prevailing ma^el.-V-. C^'* ' "\ 
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It will be required, they advised 



development prpject. 



/ 



Ised, in any succe9sf curriculum / 



Finally^ some conferees sugge^te^.^tUajty *if^iNIX.Jp^kfe3^^^ 



'for all sortsf ofi groups to compete ixst^tyi^ f^^^^^^P^^^l^'^-^ - 

o have to , consider ways of bringing^^sdme ^nit^.^tp all:itlS^^^^ ' ^ 



Otherwise., we risk losing our sense of'imfeidhil identit^^^n^ tme; \ . , 
'schools may Ibse^the very qualities that; ,D#ke tbemr/*'publl1i/.\Vn. 

, Question 's in the - Guides astced: "^^oirtdF'^IE eiiphasiz^S' research, 
development, or impjementatitjg?" 'Wdirectly, much' of the discussion ' 




revolved around this ;^t^s^j^>7^^ cavea-ts^-.'^^-.^ie^C. ^ T 

entered concjeming development^^ttl.vltie§ and^ the" f ^rs of coerc^ ^ ' 
expressed concerning implementation*., interestingly, the caveats. an<f 
fears about research' werfe. fewer. There w^re some Simifie^ixLt onesj>^ y/*l^ ' . " 
however.' Sotne participants feXt that^.resea*ch represented 4 ^om^q^^^^''^''^^ 

' ' ' ^ ^ • \ / / -^^^^^ ^A-,;- "^'"^ ^Ij^MmT^^'^^^ 

"theorizing" 'that too often took the jJldVi^ -of actiioa; tBa¥=*^K^#ditf^^ ' 



V / help in mo vii>g" things. Others noted ^tha£ refifjeac 




research i^ complet^*^ V\ 



* ' ^ ^ ^' ^^^^ called Jor NlE 'toAf yn4, fuxt^ * on - 

?v. V • , te^cjii^ ^ai^' dl^ssr^oii dyii^^ leaxniKg "ind^ the 'conditipns of ' 
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enlightened citrizenry. They suggested forms ofi research', e.g.. , basic 
research,, decision-oriented research, longitudinal studies. ' . ' 

. ♦ . • ' • * 

thie may^discetn twa important and very different attitudes among 
the participants in their Views pf research, development, ^and inipl 
menta^tion. . Oiie view links^ development more closely with' research,- 
seasiig^t^ie two as stages in a single endeavor: the. other links 



'i' J^^k^'y ^^h^'^^'^'^' more, closely with .implementatipA^^-JChe :iixst prizes V 
ji-^A^>^'^^^|t^^- )cnov£I^dge as *an outcome; the ^^cond demands impwved p?^5^te<gi^.' i^lie • 



^ely from 



le of these 



^f /those in 



^^^^m^ — ^ possibly no participant came at curriculimg 

""^^^ i ' views ,5ejie, diffetence^in emp^^l^ife was|^|r|bnounced. Spnj^ | 

•> W^*- ^ecx>'nd camp were ^dig^^llSq^H^wit^^j^^ projects 
"^^^ J, ^^.1 TteV^f^^^l^pJbaV a real ^^ct on classroom practice. Why bother 
fvj!?iih .-dey^Jf&pment. projecM^ asked, when so few real* changes -teke 
- pl^ce in t:*he cla$sroom^'.-JOTiose in the first group are likely to reply ' 




that -we learn froia these prbjectg,- ■ that signif4.cant change is " • 

-accopplis.hed sl'owly, ttiat more R & work is ^necessary. 
• " 'v • • . , ' , 

• In its Discussion Guide , ^ii^8> NIE states :. J "The- ultlinate purpose 

or research and development activities- in e;|iucation is to improve - , 

... ' ' * ' - . • . ✓ 

^•prapticej'- About-.that there is no doubt." But there is some doubt. 

•• •• 9 /■ * ^ • 

..! ..apparently, about the role of development in that. sequence i If ' 

'/ , developmeAt and research are sedn as parts of an integral enterprise, 

one wuld expect smaller and m^re diverse projects^ more risks and'' 
v; failures 'arid, perhaps,-* greater .^phasis on professional tather. than * . 

' lay participation'*. If <ievelopment 'is 'seen as* a bridge between . 

• ' ' ^ ' V • ' * — ? — * . ' "•• ^ < 

"^^^i^^^rch«'and,practiqe^^ then one might e^^ect,^ perhaps fewer risks aS^ 
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fewer failures « larger projects vlth Ijett^r defined goals, and greater*, 
participation by all^ those* whose efforts are required 'to .Insure success • 
It is^posslble that NIE might support both .(orientations, bur^ It might 
properly h61d dlfferenf expectations for the two# ^ 

Question 9 asks: "How should' NIK divide Its development efforts?" . 
\^lnce*the debate centere^' upon whether NJE should engage_^ in development ^ 
,and upon who should do .what in development > little-discussion was_ - . 
directed at this question, 4nd somje of the suggestions in the Guide 
wetjB not even mentioned.^ Some suggestl6i;is were ma4e, hpwever, in 
sjj^cific recoimaenda'tiorfs. There were those, *as we have alrea dy rioted, , 



who recommended, that NIE support the development of better, substajitlve 
contentf, of better instructional methods, of /bett^ij^ instructj^onal * 
materials, and of better methods ofc teacher training. None of these 
recc^mmendations, one bust remember, escaped a <:ount$r*-rebommendatlon 
or sug§fested' ''restriction. , . ^ < 



- The -final question, //lO, asks: "Wha't t;^tes of currlcSUla shoxjrld 
"HJE develop?" Again,^ it 'lis hard to pick ^ut trends iji' recommendations^ . 

wrfLfehout prejudicing previous questions, in par^^ptliar, tfee furidamental^, . 

' • ' « . ' — S 

question of. whether and to^ what extent NIE should, /engage^ in currlcullum 
/•development, .but the following -represent- recommendations Xj^bich received 



considerable enthusiastic support and some o*f the "if you-tjust-do 
.something do this" sor^oi 
in areas where there jSZilready' 



support development of projejc 




education Jor handicapped; 
wjiich <^annot*aft^i?d|^tap^o^ 



hemsei 



iddte,^erg«, bilingual* ed^catlo^^: - 

& ^^—^^ \ 

rleulum develdpmenf in areas 
r^rhdurriojium developjaentf 




which would. tentl to equalize opportunity 5 suppbrf curriculum' development 
..where a clear need has-been identified; do not assutoe that 'curriculdn " • 
.development in all subject areas can»be Created as mathematics and the > 
• sciences have, been treated by NSF. 'iThe last 'is,, of. course, a'* different "• 
kind of recommendatioii from the others, but it cropped up often ^ndugh^ , 
in a variety of contexts, to warrant 'special . mention. • ' , 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
(other than NIE Staff) . • 

Judy Almquist (parent) / ' » 

Robert Andringa (Committee on Education and Labor; U. S. House of 

Representatives) 
George ^chibald (American- Legislative Exchange Council) 
- Philip Austin (department of Health, Education ajid Welfare) 
Stephen Bailey (American Council- on Education) 
Donald Barr (Hockley School) , 

Clarence Blount (State Senate of Maryland) . ^w^t- ' ' ,^ 
'Mike Bowler (Baltimore Sun) * . \ ' . ^^""^ 

William Boyd (University of Rochester) ^' . - 

Ronald Brandt (Lincoln Public Schools) . ^ ^h^^t^^' - 

Henry 1^..Brickell (Policy Studies in Education)' ' 

JIaxry S'. Broudy (Univerkity of Illinois) , . • C • ^ 

^ G^don L. Brovm -(Illinois Office of Education) 
William Brown (National Association of ,5tate Boards of Education) ; 
Joel Burdin (American Association of Colleges t)f ^ Teacher Education) 
William Cannon (University of Chicago) . ; * 
Jose Gardeaas- (Intercultural Development Research Association) • 
Frank Chase (Dallas Independent School District) ^ ^ ^ 

J. D. Clemmons (Department of health, Education and Welfare) 
Michael G. Cohan (Select Subcommittee on Education; U. s/ House of ' 

Representatives) , 
Jesse ftbl^'^ (South Carolina Stfate Departntetit of Education) 
Larry Cuban (Arlington Public Schools} 

Jerome^ Daen (National Science Foundation) - . 

David^ Darlarid . (National Education Associatipn) * * 

Joseph Dasbach (American Association, for the Advancement of Science^ 
-llobert Davts (University^ of- IllixjojLs) 

Charles M.^ born (National Art Education Association) ^ 4rj 
Peter Dow (Le^aming Design Associates^ " • 

Carl Dolce (North 'Carolina State Uniyetsity) , 
Jack Dunean (Select Subcommittee on Education;' U. S.v House of 

Representatives) • ^ 
Denis Driscoll (University of Maryland) ' ' • , - 

Donald E. Egge (Oregon ' State Department of Education) 
Elliot ~W. Eisner. (Stanford University) - » ^ . 

Todd Endo (Arlington Public Schools)^ ' ^'"^ • 

Richard Farrell (Office of Senator La^^jn ChiXds; U. S, Senate) 
Gloria Frazier ("National Assessment^^^^p^ucation^ Progress) 
Greg^bry Fusco (Committer on Labor anl^#>iic Welfarej UJ S. -Sena'te) 
Jean Frohlicher' (Subcommittee on Edu'c^^tion; U. S. Senate) * * 
Marjorie Gardner ^(University op Maryland) ' . ' 
Williaq. Gaul (Committee on Education and Labo^ U. $• Houfe of 
llepresentatives) * ^ * ^ 




J 
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James Gates (National Coxmcil of Teachers of ^^athematics) 

Thbmas F» Green,^(Syracxise University) ' ' ♦ 

John Hale (National Endowment for the Humanities) * 
'Raymond H&nnapel (.National Science Foimdation) 
' Carol Hodgson (American Vocational Asst)ciation, Inc.) ^ \ 
•Barbara Howell (Silver Burdett ^Company) , - ' * v 

Paul Hurd (Stanford University) 

David Justice (Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Efducation) 
Ann Kahn (National PTA) ' ' . ' . ^ 

Herbert Kllebard (University ^of Wisconsin) • . / • * 

Joyce Lewis (Maine State Legislature)^ p. - ^ 

David Locl^rd (University of Maryland) 

John C. Maxwell-{National Coimcil -of Tea^ihers^of English) 
Ruby Martin (U. .S^ House of Representative?^^ 
Onalee McGraw (NationaL Coalition fof Children) 
Sterling M. Mdlurrin * (University of Utah) 
^ Roy Millenson (Association of American Publishers) 
Robert Miller (U. S. Office of Education) * * 

* ^William Moore (Brightwood Elementary 'School)^ ^ ' ^ * 
Muriel Morisey (Office of Representative Shirley Chisholm) . • ' 

, EXlen Moyer (Maryland State Board oft Education) 

• Nel Noddings (Los Altos , California)! . ' . ^ , ^ 
Migdalia Roinero de Ortiz (Hunter College) - 

Peggy Ott (American Association pf School Administrators) 
Judy Parsons (Paren-t) - v-*^ , *v 

Suzanne Quick (The ^nd Corporation) / ' . ' 

Elizabeth S. Randolph (Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools) 

Marilyn Rauth (American Federation of Teachers).^ - • ^ . , • 

Lauren Resnick. ^Learning Research 'and Development Center) > / 

Wade Robinson ( CEMREL, Inc.^ , . ^ 

Jus^tin Rodriguez *(Departmenti df Health, Education and Welfare) 

Stanley Salett (Natidhal Committee for Citizens in Education) 

Richard Schute (Southwest Regional Laboratory) • ^ 

* Edith Schwartiz (California Curriculiira Development ^hd Supplementary t 

Materials Coimnittee)' ,1 . , . 

David Seeley (Public Education Association) * . 

Robert Seg'ura (Natibnal Education Task Force de la Raza) - • , 

Lawrence Senesh (University <of Colorado) ^ . , ** " 

• James Shaver (National Council for the Social Studies) 

^^n Smith (Education Commission of the States) ' * 

Nelle Taylor (National* Education Association) * . 

Michael Timpane (The Rand 'Corporation) " * 

Johtl E..^irrell * (American' Association of Community and Junior Colleges). ' < 

X Marlerie Torrfes (Department vbf Health , Education and Welfare) 
J^ Lloyd Trymp (National Associatd^pn of Secopdary School Principals) * ^ 

^Ralph Tyler (Director Emeritiis; Center for Advanced Study of. the 

V * Behavioral Sciences) ^. ' ■ ' 

John Valentine (College Ent Ance Examination Board) * 



t 
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ryll van Geel ^ (The University of Rochester) * . * ' 
Decker F. Walker (Stanford University) ^ • 

Lillian Webei^ (The'' City College Workshop Centet for Open Eduction 
David L. Williams (University of 'Maryland) 

Deborah Wolfe (National Alliance of Blaqk School Educators) ^ 
Harry Wugalter. (Governor* s Cabinet; New Mexico) 



4 
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* APPENDIX B - 



' ^DESIGNATED CerTRAL'^LE PARTICIPANTS 
• Wednesday > 9; 30-11; 30 . . — • - i 

' What socials political^ and legal* fo^^^es influence the curriculum and 
^urriculum activities? 



3? 



Boyd, William 
Brown, Gordon 
i«@;rDolce, Carl 
Egge, Donald 
^ Eisneif,^ Elldp 
Green, Tpm 
Hert'2ler,^^Elam 
.HoWell,* Barbara 
• Lewis, Jbyci^ '^^^-<™ ^ 
McGough, Krisr ^ 
*^o6r^, WiiiiamV^ i ' / • ' ^ 

Ot^ Peggyg'f^ 




Schwartz, Edith/ 



.Seeley, David 

Segura, Robert • 
, Senesh, Lawr^ce 

Shaver, James 

'Sykes> Gary .(for Larigr^ Cuban) 
Valentine/ John > ' - . # 
jjan Geel, Tyll ^ » . ^ ' 

Wirt, John . , . _ \ 

WoijEe, Deborahs . - . , 

Wednesday > 1>(?0"2;30 . . , . ' 

What are th^ alternative ways of deVssloping curricula? 

Barx",- Donald ^ ^ 

Brandt, Ronald * * . -j' < 

Cardenas, Jose 

Coles,. Jesse , ' ' * ' ' 

Davis,', Robert, 

Dow, Petet'' ' • * 

Eis,nfer, Elliot > . * 

Gardner, Marjorie • ^ • , 

Gates, 'Jaiues , , * 

^nnapel. Ray * ' • » ' y 

Herman i Judy * ^ ^ 

^Howell, Barbara , . ^ • 

' Kliebard, Herbert \ r^ *i " ♦ 

Lochard, Da^id 
..Maxwell, John ..^^ 
*Qtilck,, Suzanire 
Salett, Stan ^ ' 
* Schutz, 'Richard ' 
Senesh, La wronffe 



• / 



, Taylor ,"Nelle 



Trump, J. Lloyd * 
, Walker, Dicker V • . . 

; Weber, Liiuan . IQS 
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* Wednesday, 2:45-4:15 • ■ • * 

What are and have been the, roles of tfie Federal gQv ^VnTnpn^ in * ' ' ^* • 
curriculum development? ~ ^ ^ — ^ ' 

.Barr, Donald ^ . # * I K:Cr:':' ' ^ 

Bldunt, Clarence • - t ' " " . 

. JBrown,' Gordon • j . ; 

Chase, Fr^nk . / * , ' ' '7 ; 

Coles., Jesse ^ . * , * . 

Daen, Jerome 5* • . ■* * * 

; Darland, David . ' * , ^ - * ' 

Dasbach, Joe , ' ' 

Davis, Robert , - \ • , . 

• Endo,^ Todd \ . ' \ l ' ' 

• Qardner, Marjorie. , ^ ^ • * ' 
Gates, James * J.' # « 
Hale, John / ^ , 

Hannapel, Ray ^ ' ^ ^ » • ^ ^ 

Hodgson, C^Xol . • \ • ■ ^ 

^ Hutd, Paul . . * . ' • , 

Kli'ebard, Herbert ; ,' / • ,^ ' ' ' " ; ' ' 
.Kobinson-j-'Wade - * . . - ^ - 

, Seeley , fiavid^ - • - - , ^ ' ^ ^ " . ' \ "".^ ' 

vTirrell, John * ^ ' . ' " J . ' ..'^ - - 

Wirt,' John ^ ' ' , , ' <^ - ^ • 



. Wednesday, 4:30-5:30 - ' 

^, Opportuni ty for those who will not be returnin"^ . 

• 'V' " ' ' ■ 

Eisner, Elliot 

Howell, Barbara . - V" 



45i 



; V 



Efuc-:-^.--. 



r 



Thursday, 9:00--10;30^ ^ • . , 

* Whar are 'American children learning now? Where are they learning Itj 

Archibald, George \ ^ * 

•Bailey; Stephen ' * . / • \ 

^ Bfoudy, Harry 

Brown, Gordon , ~ ~ . 

Chase, Frank ^ ' • - / - , - 

Dom, Charles 
* - Dolce, Carl 
Frazier, Gloria 
Hurd, Paul ^ \ 
-^^hn, Ann- 
- McGough,* 'Kris ' 
McGraw, Onalee ' 
Randolph, Elizabeth 
Rauth, Marilyn ; 
Romero de Ortiz, Migdalia 
Saiett, Stan 
^ Segura, Ro^er 
Shaver, Jame 
^Sndih, Paul 
^mith, Ron 

Timpane, Michael 
' 'Valentine, John 

^^er,^ Lillian/ 




r^, ,.Wugalter^ Harry 



Thursday > 10:45-12:15 , 

What kinds of educational improvgaents are perceived as needed now? 



Barr, Don * » .r 
Boyd,? Bill - ' 
Brand^:aon 
BrdWni' Gorflon 
Brow^V :William 
Burdin, Joel 
Donxj^. -Chaf les - 
"Dolce, isiarl 
E^ge, Don 
■l&ardner^-; Marge 
Lewis, Joyce 
Maxwell,* John 
Mc<a>u]^h,5jris 
McGrj^,, D^^ee y 
Millepson, Rd^""-'" 
M6o^*;William: 
Ott;.Pegg}^^ • 
Randolph, ^^^zabeth 
. Robinson, Wade 
^;7:Sm%;Paul^ ^ 
' Tay^r, Ife^^ 
Tr^xnnp, J. Llxif^-^ 
Wolfe, Deljorah. ^'-^ 




V 



\ 
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Thursday 1 1; 30-3: 00 * 

To what extent must the Identiflcatl- on of ed^^tionkl needs a 
political process , v • * ^ \ ^~t- 

Archibald, George . 
Bailey, Steve . ^ ^ ^ 

Blount, Clarence^ ^ • 

B(5yd,.3ill . " ' / . . ' 

firoud^l^, Harry 

Brown, William ^ • - ^ 

* Cannon, Bill ^ ' * ' / 

Frazier,^ Gloria « • . . i \ * 

Green, Tom ' 
-Hurd, P.aul 
Kahn $ Ann 

McMi^rrip, Sterling ' 
Reanick, Lauren * 
Rpmero de**0rti2,' Migdalla 
Schutz; Richard^ 
Schwartz, Edith' . 
Seeley, DaVfe 
Timpane, Mike 
van Geel, Tyll 
Williajns^ Dave 

Smith, ^Ron " - ■* . \ 

Thursday > 3; 15-4; 45 - * ^ - ^ 

How can educ ational development activities contribute to achievint^ 
needed educational ^.improvements? ^ * * . 

Blount, Clarence , 

Cannon, Bill \ * . * 

Cardenas, Jose • , ' K 

Chase, Frank 
>^ Coles, Jesse 
* Darland, Dave 
Davis, ^ Robert 
• Dow, Peter 
Driscoll, Denis 
Gates, Jim 
Hodgson,^barol 
. Kliebard,* Hei^ 
Lewis, '^oyce 
Maxwell, John 
Millenspn, Roy 
Rlkutji-, Marilyn 
.Res^iick, Laure^i 
Richard 





\ 
\ 
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rsday, 4:45r5:45 ^ . ' 

tunlty fo^ those who vilP'liot be returning , i 



SJiaver, J 
^^pane, 
-Schwartz, 




Almquist, Judy 
Archibald, George 
Brandt, Ron 
Broudy, Harry 
Burdin, Joel 
Cuban, Larry 
Dow, Peter 
Egge, Doha 
Moyer, Ellen 
Parsons, Judy 
Quick, Sue " ] 
Rando^l^ Elizabeth 
Resnick, * 
Robinson, 
Segura, Robert 
Senesh, Lawrence 
James 
Mike 
Edithr^ 
van Geel, Jyll 
Walker, Decker 
Woy, Jeari 
Wugalter, Harry. 



a- 



-it*. 
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INDIVIDUAL RECOtcfeNDATIONS' TO' NIE 

, Mrs. Judy- Almquist ' ■ ' ' ' " . . 

^3606'Tra,cxLCourt ' , '' • ■ ' .. - 

Alexandria, Virginj.a 22310 • • 

•• * mt might serve a. useful role in research together with the 
parei^-ts who have; spent many years developing . their own style and^ to- ' 
which their tried and true methods .could aqcomplish effective curri- 
culum change more qQickly, more^ accuratfely, mpre'appropriately,*'4n4 
probably- at far less cost to the taxpayers.. The questions we have" 
to answer here are vrtiat are ouf educational goals for our, children 

/dnd who is respbnsible for that education. The parents'- answer is 
that, it is the educator's primar^ responsibility to prepare our child- 
ren in the areas. of math, reading, spelling, writing, etc. We feel . 
that there is no time, no room, and really ^no need for some of the 

. programs of the so-called career-curriculum innovators. Any social 
changes, required in our children should come out of the natural' . ' 
maturation -process. In other words, we don't wan,t our chiljireri pro- 

' grammed for social change in' our schools, with' ourynoney . 'You might 

. say that the philosophy should come out. of the. cu5^culum', not the 
.other way ai;^und. For decades parents have sent their children to 
. school fairly secure in th,eir 'feelings that Johnny and Marytwere get- 
ting a sound, basic education In school aCnd that the constant rein- 
forcement of fundam^tals of honesty and integrity were being empha-» 
si«ed. Not any more; and we ^ust want you to know that we are awake, 
that flags are up, ti^e red lights are on — we want to be Included, ^ 
. we think we should be included at the very beginning of Tny curric\ilum 
development program. "" . . ■• ' 

Mr, Donald Barr * ^ r-' 

Headmaster ' * . , ' ^ • * 

Hadkley Schopl - ^ 

Benedict ^Avenue. * ^ , 

Tarrytown, , New York 10591 • ' " ^ ' 

• 1. Government lisefi to spend money to Induce and assist'" tiniversity 

subject-matter experts to do things at the elementary and secpn- 
dary levels* As^far a^ writing texts and designing materials' 
I* ajre concerned, that ma/ no lo^er^be necessary. * In fact, if a 
man won't do it on his. own, he may be the wrong one to Ho it, 

' 2.Yl>wpnder whether we can (or should) da in subjects Ifke human 
- ^.tehaviorr^and therefore, human conduct--w^at was done in subjects 
like chemistry^ and. riatKi - , • ^^uujects 

3. Mr. Archibald points out tl\at you cannot -^ke Federal money for 

-your activities and still remain above tffe political battle'. ' " 

MACOS cannot;be treated better than the B-1.^ We mke even pacifists 



pay taxes w^ich are spent oil military defense; but- we do not spend 
i pacifists' tax money in compelling' pacifists-' children to hear 
^. pacifism derided or undermined or even compassionately condescended 

c . _ ; ■ 

4. A pluralistic sorciety is ndt a collection of pluralistic people, 
■bttt a Sollection of different singularistic people-r-some of' XheL . 

^ ^ fanatics, fanatics .with, rights; The^test of any public program ^'"^ 

in a pluralistic society is whether it, can be safeguarded from 
- I ' becpMat an instrument by which, ong^ group" of -people who' Ulieve they 

^ . possess 'jthe truth oppresses another group who believe they possess 
, ■ K thj truth. That is why books aiid materials that promulgate 'cViltural 
) relativism do not serve pluralism but niake it acrimonious and thus 

less possible. . . ■ 

♦ . , ■ . ■ ^ ■ -■ ■ /. ' 

5. I, favor indigenous educational improvement'. The term- "site-specific 
. is potrtitially ambiguous. It can mean that experts come in dnd 

.' ■ ' ^^^^f f^F-^. specific site, or else it can mean that the 

• ; working stiffs on ,the sit,e ly^ld the initiative— not just the power 
. - to buy or refuse.. NIE sho.uld go for indigenous initiative. 

State Senator Clarence Blount ' '^^ ^ 

3600 Hillsdale Road . . • ^ ' . .c^ 

Baltimore, Maryland 21*207- ^ ^ : 

. I believe^^he NIE should develop curriculum because -£hey have the 
. resources to do^. ^ Many states do not have thes.e resources although* ' 
need for the development c>;E .curriculum may*be recognized. The NIE •' * i 
should not only be ti^ 'wi.th developing curricula'" but should =help in ' ^ 
the implementation of hfe tyir^ictila it deM&l6psf^ 1 fepommend ^that 
the NIE in each afea" o,f ' curoicui.um activities '^tablish institutes 
for .the education and training, of teachers for- the final Implementation 
^ . of curriculum. I als'o suggest" the establishment and operation of 

educational institutes for students; Similarly/ institutes shbuld * 
be established ior all levels of professional 'educators, adi^lnistratois . 
. and citizen groups. All these recommenced institutes should encofipass 
' the cotttplete spectrum of learning. . . ~ , 

■ " ■ ^ ' ' , - ■ . '-ftj 

Dr. William ;?oya • . " - 

College of Educatiotl, . . , , ■ . 

.The UniYersit-y of Rochester , . : ' 

Rochester» New York 14627 ' • ' 'r^ 

J ■ ' ■ "v--. ' » - ' 

I believe that NIE should e^^ercise caution an'^'restraint in be- • ' 
coming involved, in curriculum. development. However-, to the extent that 
NIE doesvdecide to become involved I recommend 1} that NIE eficourage ' 
diversitt and pliirailism in curriculum materials,' and choice and diversity 
in -the- school prpgrao for all- chndren; 2). that.^^IE encourage Civerse,^" 
.• extensive! and meaningful, participation ija burriculum development 



* esp^'^laily.- l)y parents and other lay persons, and to enable' the first 
and ^second points I recommend 3) that NIE encourage ^he enhancement, 
and 'protection of local and lay control of educationist the school 
siteMs' well as the -local school district level and discourage 
further centralization and professionalization of the control of 
'education policy making. 



Dr.^ Ronald Brandt . " ' 

Associate Superintendent for ' Instruction 
Jjincoln Public Schools j 
Pi O.-fiox 82889 

Lincoln/ Nel!raslca 68501 " v . • • ^ - 

Curriculum ma tei^ials^.'are probably not the most important element in 

educatipja. Most of the mon^y spent in education goes for salaries and • 

for gehei?al upkeep bf schools. ^ 

^' • . / ; '* m ' 

/ Nevertheless, it is important that teachers have access to high-quality 

materials: plans, books ^ and other materials prepared by creative, 
. qualified pedple and carefully tested for their effectiveness in 
I enabling ibhildrei^to learn. - - • « . 

As curriculum, administrator of a local school -die t;rict, I feel there 
is — and will Be — continuing need, for larger-scale (generic) curriculum 
' development of fthe sort^ich most school districts lack resources ^ 
to do.. (It also seems tliat'most publishers cannot afford the necessary 
investment either — but ways have already been established for publishers 
to play an. appropriate. role in th^e ^process. ) NIE has the resources 
,41; and capability to do- some of it. ' * 

• ^ ^ • . , ' ^ ^ • ' 

• J if particular philosophies of education have"i)een over-represented — 
or £f evaluation procedures h^ve not been completely adequate, that 
can bo! improved. But t}iere is a great difference- between improving 
a promising movement and deatroying it. - . * 



It is Sevident* that not all parents think alike*, -and that either we 
I A must reduce eveigr thing to the lowest common denominator, or that l^abols 
;:g||^must change to reflect our. growing awareness of diversity and our 

growit^g; commitment to pluralism. If so, NIE should find ways to build 
in choides at the level at which options really count; at the point 
where teachers and parents decide what is*best for a particular, pupil^ 

f> - - ' ... * 

(I am also persuaded by Harry Broudy^s ai^ument tb^t ^the diversity i« of 
our society calls for some curriculimi intended to keep us talking 
ff^ to one another and learning to liv-e with •one another.) 

u 



I 



25. 



Dr. -Hajfry S..- Broudy - • ' ' .' ' -» ♦ 

4ff6 .Sunnycrest Court-' . f ' 

Urbana, Illiiip.is 618.01" - ^ • - ' • ' • ; 

In a fragmented pluralistic society .it- is-*to be expected that the 
demand for options \^ill increase and thSt the' public school will be 
urged to respond by developing as many as , possible. 

The multiplication )of options is well underway .and 'can be worked out 
further by th^ political process. With the educational resources 
already in hand it is possible to sat-Jsfy a wide variety of real or - 
imagilied n^ds , and ic remains, only ttf find the financial resources ^ 
•' to realize them..' ' 4 . 

It is appropriate, thtare^ore, that NIE now give some $upport to searching 
far princlpytes pf unifving. diversity and developing various curricula 
'. to Implement them..- Tlfe cr ^^ redefinition of the educational 
requiremeiits 'for enliaS'ene^ clt Ja><j^gh ip in the_, ^0Biitfg decades, for ex- 
ample, would be;a refe/farch/ developmental enterprise worthy of a njitional 
Institute. The ways/in which * knowledge 1^ or. is not used in delibera- 
tion on societal prohleas are to^ay largely matters of conjecture. • 
Research- 'might enableXus to devise curricula on more realistic under- ^ 
'standing of the actua]A uses of schooling in non-school settings. " 



Dr. Gordon Brojoi, Director 
Policy Analysis and Planniiig 
Office of Education 
lOO^Nprth First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 



I don't know if the National Council will, in fac t, come up with 
a policy on qurriculum development, but if it does I woul<f suggeij^ * 
that it consider the following issuesf' 



1. 



The states have th^ primary lEspbnsibllity for'edticational setting', 

finance, supervision, and Implementation of the curriculum* - 

J, • ^ '* ^ 

The Federal stimulation of iiinovatlon generally, and of vocational 
educati'.on in .particular, has worked -effectively, but most bf • 
the funds are subcontracted by states according to carefully de- 
signed' plans. ' 



\ 



-Thiy|ijigle opt or singly idWdels fall to .provide the 

^ ranl^ C!0afli^atives , needed in different ^states in school districts. 

That the Federal government should stimulate efforts to "define 
education in otlier than school settings. ' F, 



•phaf-curritulum research should focus, on difficult problems of 
lejaming and teaching more so than other normal J^^r general clientele. 



I would additionally offer three possible^ areas' of .policy that- 
the NIE and the NCER might consider^: * " - 




1. In texms of methodology research, the ^ocus should be ^- * 
on methodology research»wi<H applicability to generally 
diverse and^ generaliy identifiable teaching and learning 
situations, ' , 

2. That in terms of content research, t^e^ focus- ^hould^^be 

on- high interest, high cost, and categorically identifiable" - 
curriculum content need's, ^ j' 

S^.-'dne^that I've- not > heard mentioned much in this conference 
and that I think some research eff9rts ougl^t^^tTp be put into 
' is the future's research regarding ^the for^a^ting ,of. peridingT/ 
« national trends^ that will impact on curriculum regardless Of* 
— . the-educational system. 



Dr, Joel Burdin 
Associate Director 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Suite 6ia ; ' ^ . 

One Dupont Circle , -^-^ --^ 

J^ashingtonT^D, C, 20036 



The basic NIE policy should be one o^f divers ifica tion of effort^ to 
create curriculum •options continuously reflective of democracy/ 
emerging, goals and objectives . There Bhoufd riot be a "party iLne' 
on^the best ways to educate' children, youth, arid adults ^prdyxded- 
that occasionally the Congress, as ,the^ nation's '4)oard of^*^ducajion"°, 
jnav^^aSsign NIE a specific thrust). Advisory Counsels are needed 1^ 
'phases of NIB aptivitie:^, ^ , " ' 

Professional and lay organizations should be '^e major meani 
taking curriculum development projects. They have built- 
to the best thinking and ^perlmenting, credibility, ^eans 
study, and experimentation, and interactive delivery, cost-effective 
systems* Profes3^onal associ*ations, responsive to the constituei^cies, , 
are under regular pressure to be relevant and productive,/ Cdllaboca- * 
tion with legally-constituted collegiate, federal, state/, and locdl 
education agencies is the normal mode ^f Operation, 

Education profession developmerft shoul^ be .a primary fojius of. all 
NIE curriculum efforts — second to none" and integral in jail* Pre- 
«nd in-sexrvlce efforts* are indisp'ensable in all succes^^ful curriculum 
projects. ' ' 



of linder- 
cess ♦ 
promoting' 
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Education futuristn should be a component of all efforts, for the futur^ 
in the;;emer^ing world of the students. It c^n counteract tendencies 
-I tpward instant obsolescence and^romote 'relevanc'e and vitality^ 



'.These 
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policies, would do much to minimize all tgo common te^ndencie^ in -curri- $ 
V culum~to flit first, then flounder. • . ' 



Dr. Francis S. Chase ^ ♦ * " - - J » • ^ 

Senior Consultant . ^ ' . • . » / 

^Dalla6 Independent Sdhobl District - • ^ . - 

School i^dminisfcration. Building * " . 

3700 Ro^ Avenue . ^ , . . ' ' 

))allas, Texas 7-5204 - , ' - - " ' - ^ 

I. THe. objects o| ||deral pplicy for curricurum development 'shoulii 
be to encouj?age and support such activities as: - ■ 

* , . ' _ 

1. - Con tinging crifical .examination and creative reconstruction * 

of the quality ,Vadequacy, and availability of experience' to t ^ 
develop the capabilities arid social motivation^, of children 
•youth, atid adults: -- 1' * 

2. Public- understanding, debate, and participation in curriculum- 
decisions; . ' ' w 

3. The advancement^and ^utilization of knowledge of how -learning 

; ocpurs and the conditions which facilitate apd retard learning. ^ 

II, In order to achieve these objectives. Federal agencies sHould ieek 
the widest poss.lble participation in expressing and developing ideas' 
of :m . . • * % . . ' • - . 




1»-".- Those 'activ^y engaged in teaching andS^ianxiag^ ' ' \ 

2. The scholars io every branch of knowledge; 

,3.^ •Die research and development agenoied. in education and-related' ^ 
fijelds; ^ ^ " • 

4. Those engaged in ^government, business, health, social services; 
- and; . V . 

5. Minority groups and^ Gathers 'whose^ wishes are. often overlooked. 

lit. The National Institute ^f ^Education, in' con sidera tion of its ^ 
modest budgets* and' in the int-erest of optimum use of resources, 
should concentjx^te on promoting curriculum development and renewal 

^ l^ough: • . , 

^ — lf--Supportliig--wlell conceived and competently staffed curriculum ^ 
^ development^ program? of state and local school systems, uni- 
versities, and ^research and development organisations; " T ' 



2. Stimulating and^supporeing research on key fajctors^ln (a)pro- 
graA^ design and development, ' (b) program Implementation, - 
(c) program evaluation, refinement, ' and renewal; 

3. 'Direct and^ Indirect contributions to curriculum design and » 

development ^neglected areas, or In support^ rights: 

* ,4. Supporting^ the, design and development of systems for (a) In- 

structlon^l management, (b) integration of school and out-of-^ 
school experience; (c) helping home^, businesses and other 
places of wprk^ civic agencies and organizations to improve thi 
. quality of, educative experiences; * • ^ ' * , 

5. Monitoring -progress, in meeting identified needs. 
NIE should; ' ' ^ 

1. Reduce reliance on RFPs: ' - ^ ^ * ' 

--fpw^ ' . ^ ' ' . 

2.. Keep a continuing record of work in progress, effects iSenti- ' ^ 
flea, etc;;, ^ . . 

3* .Respond to iaitiatives from organizations with e&tablished 
^ curriculum development capabilities p * 

4. Fund propSjals from SQ^aoT^xs with potential contributions to • 
cXirriculum* development; 

5. Monitor progress in meeting identified needs. * * , 
Glossary ^ . * 

Curriculum: The experiences ^design^d by society to- promote the 'develop- 
. ment and constructive 'use in the public interest of the 

^ ' talfeats.and capabilities of all its people. / 

Curriculum Development: ^ Systematic 'examination of the experiences 

provided and the effects' produced (on individuals 
and the body pplitic) as a basis for continuing'' 
' ' , ' r^italijjation of the expe/iences. " 

Federal Policy; The manifes|. Influences of Federal legislation and^^ 
•'the actions *t)f Fedeiral agencies on 'the decisions and 
^ . behaviors .of- governmental and corporate bodies^ insti- 

tutions; and citizens. ^ 0f^ » m^^ 
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Dr. Jesse Coles ^ ' , 

Deputy Superintendent for Administration and Planning 

Sooth Carolina State Department of Education^ ' . ' * 

Columbia,' South Carolina 29201 * , . *. . • 

I*m speaking from a state education agency perspective." In the 
. . two\d^ys, I've come to Wo conclusions. First, from a. state standpoint, 
will have' little access to the kind ot resources to do the" curriculuia 
development I've l^eard described here. Not so lauch for. lack of financial 
resources J but tHe lack of human resources. I can't see us attacking ' 
the geometry , problem thaf Bob Davis mentioned and yet 'I think we need 
■ ^ acceps to th^t kind of * information. Sec bndl.y,^ I've come to the conj 
• elusion that it is unrealistic to .expect the publishers and the media 
. people to invest ^private capital to develop the Jcind of products that 
• we are.jgbing to need because it is such a high risk" for- them. So, I 
r think there are appropriate roles for NIE ^nd the federal government 
id the ateaa^bf Research and -Development in Curriculum. 

Three very brief statements. An overriding it^m throughout the 
conference has been the power Of the federal goveliment and the concern 
• about the al^use of it. I don'.t^think any consideration has been given 
\ to the f^ct .that since it has that power, that there is a responsibility 
t^ address the needs we have,- to protect .us from the f lii^-flam that, could 
be developed as an alternative. .Secondly, there was a discussion yester- 
4ay of national goals , for education. If ,we can make the -distinction 
/between national and nationwide goals, NIE could serve as a catalytic 
agent in the effort to identify nationwide goals based on consensus.. 
Finally, I would proi)ose that NIE consider a procedure before 'the RFP's ^ 
,are deVelo^jed of requiring some sort of impact statement^ Impact on . 
students, impact on teacher?, and perhaps Impact on community which^woiild 
allow the decision makers and the policy makers the opportunity to " 
thoughttfully considerM:hese -factors before authorizing research ghd 
development in a specific area. 



Dr. Larry Cuban " ^ 
Superintendent of Schools 
Arlii^ton Public Schools 
1426 North Quincy Street 
Arlington,. Virginia 22201 



NlE should be most- cautious .in doing anything in curriculuia,, especi- 
ally if it's viewed, overtly and covertly, as i major strategy of change, 
■^^^^^^e severe limits to ^Federal initiatives and cljange efforts. ^ 
It this is indeed the main thrust, I would urge that NIE do-nothing. 
If NIE does anything in curriculum, it should focus in gaining know-r 
ledge of what Jiappens iri classrdoms' and schools betweerv^teachers, 
materials,* and kids. It should stimulate . teacher' involVement. in ^• 
curr^.culum-making at the school -level. Where deficiencies in student 
performance are identified, and where evidence exists "^hat^how some " c\ 
cause/effepf relationship between curriculum anc^ student performance 
and* no efforts have been undertaken to 'deal with that deficiency, then 
and only then shpuld NIE. get involved in curriculum developAent—afid. 
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, in doing so, through efforts that focus heavily' on teachers/ 

Dr*; Joseph Dasbach . v- \ * 

American Association for Advancement of Sc^-ence' 
1.776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. ^ * * 

^ Washington, E^i^t C*. 20036 " • , 

I have interests, but I don't wear a vest. One possible role for NIE 
^ is"to3^t people in toucli \«lth ideas and information that arfe distant 

\ from them, that is, make ideas and informatioli more accessible than ^t 

* ' present. ^Specifically, ceixtain perspectivesaboup the enterprise called 

^curriculum^developm^nt need to be made* mor& accessible— perspectives * 
^•A about the size of our 'curriculum development efforts ih the past 'and 
- • persjiectiv^s about the nature of t\i6* process of curriculum developnvent. 
• • By way of example, the other day:.wA were ' told that for the past fifteen*^ 

years the Natj^nal Science Foundati^'has spenfr about one hundred and * 
, ' ^ seventeen million dollars for course ""^ontent JLmprovement. If you 

divide this by two hundred million* pedple in^he United States, this is • ^ 
abo^ fifty .cents* per person for fifteen years.. With respect to the , 
nature of curriculum dev^dpment, two aspects are often unmention^d. 
First "developing a 'curriciili|m or 'portioti thereof is an explqratory 
venture. A^pro^ect which J^ek not work may not be a failure., Risk^ ^ 
is involved. Second, develo{)ing a curriculxim'is a means for cotamunication y 
^ among the diverse participants who*o£ten do not otherwise talk to each* 
other. ^ ^ . . . \ • f ' . ' 

Dr. Robert Davis , ; • - *. 

' 1210 West Springfield Avenue • *' '^-^^ : " ^ . ' • 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 . ^ - V ' ' * ' ^ 

I want to disagree with the Jp^'Ople who argue that there is no need 
y£or NI^ to do curriculum development' wprk-t-for two reasons: t?ne, the" 
^ nitty-gritty job of developing" ^better mate^l for. study has'to^ done 
and has Bli, be done by somebody. It'faces the obstacle that very few ^ . 
people have t^e time ai;d knowledge and aaequate expetience of working 
with children to'develop, say,, a new course in; geometry, ^ 1 keep using, 
that ajs an example, but only aa, an example. . We coul2 make thousands 
of stoklar examples. There are ^t lea$t three possiiTle versionsv;of4^ 
geometry: one developed two ^thousand years ago'^By^Euclid which is 
taught in the United- States and no other developed- nation 'jin the worl-d;-* • 
one developed three hundred years ago by Descartes which is the; one " • 
*you learned in college, bit not in. high ^chqol; and another developed 
here itv the United States ^by Willard ^^bb^s about a hundred years ago, 
^!^-,^which again^isX taught in utiiversities. Tii'B..^question of whether, those 

• shoiud oe taught in higlT^chopl in thef yiJnited' States as ,they ^ 
other^untrles* needs to be faced4^And there are vpry few people 
:a competent to undertake tfiat'who VxffySf enough about kids. 11 
you'ask a teacher, "could you teach this tjf your children?", she doesn't 
know bjecause she/hasn't done itv ' Second ,/commercialMeyelopment. for 
of those materials is not a^realij^tic possibility — they will 
ndt maike money.'. You can*t protect them, by copyright — you copyright 
your edition, but somebody can come in "with a Second or third book vho 



others 
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, • • .. - • « 

•» . 

will surely make the money because -they can learn from the previous 
"ones. -So when* j^ii are asking somebody *to open a new field like this 
you are not telling him to do itrfor profit — he could not possibly-r- 
he has to do it from some other reason and with solne other source of 
funding*, - , * * * 

Mrs* ,Mig<ialia Romero ^de .Ortiz * - * « . ' ' 

4 Robert«^Cour,t • * ' . * ^ * . 

Spring Valley, New York: 10977 * ^ , • ' * . . 

As. is evident from this, cpnference, the Americatt' population 'is as 
diverse as Jthe niimbers who populate it, 'I don't s^e how we can .move . ^ 
. ' back to a hdniogeneous population where "^ucational decisions and- the^ . 
course education takes Is superimposed' oai^ll in^an effolrp to" homo- ' 
genife and .assimilate." I would like, thSf^^bre, to go on record as ^ 
recbmmendin^g that NIE consider iiv its master plan addressing . itself 'tO" ^ . • 
another viable option in educatibn-5-.one -wliich 'I,:f ear will soon^disappe.ar 
'ui>less its exclusive association with" remediatidn is ^mehow ^lleviat;^/ 
All options uust 6e ayailable to ail peopleCaiid 'the op'tion of ':^^arich^ng 
our linguistic repertoire by studying, a.,languagg. and studying through. 

> "^ ^a language other than.English — e$p^ecii:ali^Vt age when^research has ' 

^ shown thgf language learning '^Is mbyt'^^fedtive-rtha^t op tioh and dpp'or- . - < 
tunity must Se afforded'* all.- The support of research and curriculum - ' 
' development In' Bilingualv;Educati6n* by. NIE, ,1^ £^f,. will { 

it out -of a "defictiency-remeydiatiop for so^e" syndrome and place it intov, \ . 
. an opportunity of "enrlchment-for-all" syndrome. 

» , « ' - ... ^ < - - ' 

Dr. ^rl Doled ! ^ ' 

Dean, '^tthool of Education ' . ' ' ' 

> N^rth Carolina State^Un^iversity - ^ 

. ' 0. Box 5p96 . . /\ . ^ ^ \ ' ; 

' Raleigh, Narth Carolifaa. 216^7 . . . ' * ' * v • # ' 

^ Jjd like po indicate feeling that all *'ta:lk |^uf alternatives ^ 

• • ^ given^carce/resdorces and a^ variety of altetiiativ»>to please all 

" , aspects ofj2!(merican society is* really- an ilH^ionr^-^OTe Federal goverxi- " 

• ' ment wil]/never be ^ble to fund« alL-of-^,* the Alternatives to meet ^the 

pluraii^ic naturp of this^ society My .recommendation basically to 
NIE is tnat it ^.tay dut of^ the^businegs of curriciilum development; 
/ -that if.lt finds that it must go. into that area, it outlines in* ad-' 

• - vance the 'process and criteria by which it will undertake this, that 

, ^ the burden for proof or movement- in any curriculum "development proj*ect ' 
be borne by NIK and not by the opponents It's my, feeling that the 
^ /legitimate, role of .NIE' is to undertake those arlefiis^where vested inter- 

ests won't undertake-^ those/areas^ Yor • exauiple, basic research in 
r education is needed ati^ dcfesn't^iUpet |:he vested , interests of any part 
of society; its terribly^ expensive On the other hand, Icurricalum 
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, developmentf does meet' certain? v§§ted interests, and is not a legit^- -^^^ 
mate role of NIE or any other aspefet.of the Fe'deral government in my 
judgements i . ' * ^ ' . • " 



fir. Donald ^♦^Egge^^ . 
Associate Superinte&dent - - ^ ^ * 

•Instruction Division 

State JBepartment of Education ' ' , 

942 Lancaster Drive,' N.. E,^ , , ^ ' 

Salem, Oregon 97310 • * - 

" , The local school and the. individual fC;^cher establish<.-:rtne f:^U^^^age^ 
of curriculum" development # All ojther developments i^ preli^i^ry and 
should be sfeen in a supporting role.^ Diversity will always-^^LHti4n . 
Research ahd^Development • What ts now needed is sy^tematl^Atocj^ 
shiaring .wliat works and how it can be aslTlmilated to impja-pve^^*^^^^"- ^ 
ness. Below are three components of the System 'and a rec§ti 
role for •NIE, i 




Ave^ 



A, Xocal decision makfng includes the-^d^ntificatfon of locj^^eeds * * ^rf^^^^sl 
and problems, -tlie decision to buy, make or adopt programsbaled 
o'n needs and problems, and the^ actual adaptation^adoption^an^^ ''-^ / 

Implementation uslpg available fesojirces. , ^>;^ 



Recommended NIE Emphasis. ."^ 



j 1. Clarify roles and 'decisions of various levels of governance and * 

it involvempntl . , * * • . ■ ^"''^ ^ 



is involvement; 

'* ^ ■ ^ ■ * - 

'* ♦ ' . . 

2. ^ Develop parent mechartisras for involvemen|:4, 

3. Design mechanisms ^ot LEA problem, solving l^^rriculum de- 
velo^ent and 'lmplementatio]|. * , 

4. Search out more useful indications of effectiveness. 



5. Develop effective teacher mechanism for access to fch^* knowledge^ ^ 

• ' : ■ ^ . ■• 

, 6. Indre^e, the knowledge base and ^clarify mechanisms for^cost- 
^"''beriefit^analysl^'^ at local school and classroom 'levels. ^ ^ 

7., Find more effective delivery systems to iTiSLp teachers' find time 
and to be more effective. 



resource* 



8. '5lnd ways to inftise ne^ content arid' emphases into existing pr^^,.' 

gram areas. / ' - \ - ' * , ' 

9. Deyelop' inechajilsms for learner branching through the cui^^iculum , 
.experMnte dependlhg on unique ndeds, interests ^ind value^.. , . 
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B. Llnl^ge to tefae knowledge .l)ase is "geij^ally '^provided !iy intermediate 
.^nd state ageifcie^^publiirher* repres^ffta^^ R&D centers and^' 
rl "* ., V '^cKer^training ins titjutions.-/ Linkage ^^ns the^local scKool 

, ' * staff arffl^ i5£q^raation resources through teehnical assistance,^ - ^ 
X5^^' "^^ training, and publication, ^ 



^ •i^^ * Recommerifle^ NIE Emphasis » 

1.' Build capacities of LEA's^ SEA's ati<^ others, to be effective 
^ linkers and^sers. ^ , . 

C. Provfee^\and ma^tain information' resources . °' * 

^ * ^ 

Knowledge producers and. developer^iMlude local, stat^ and federal 
agencies; Institutions, and organizations. • ihiey can rel^Je' their ^ 
agendas to areas of greatest need. • i < 1 



. Recommended ME^phasis. 



1. Provide a structure and mechim^smsj^f or ^identifying t^aps and 

♦^'V *' ^duplications. J ' " ^ 

'2. Disseminate and- support dis^gmlnation of avaiJ^^le information 

v.Xj^"^: ^^^"^^.'^li.^^ developments. ' ' : , ^ 



3. Provide developmejrig'inde^ives.'*^^ 



- " ^*Sl5^fal NIE'functiqnsfare suggested fo1^^1mplement,ation of these propossuLs. 

jrA^r^tablish a conceptual anrf systeamic framework for the instructional 

program settings in-which- curriculum plSay^ a vital role in program-^*?^"^ 
"^^dev^opment. - > • ^'^ * ** * 4. • * 

B. Identify and encoura^a iiationwi<fer inf onfition-'resource base. 

C. Coordinate a Jiatlohwlde network for development and^disseminatioti* - 



D. "Pr^gdde incentives^^or research, development, and dissemination 
"M' in^he areas of -^ea test need. ' . 

- - Evaluate conditions, hnd effect' . 



' ^st>^ ^ ^ ?k ^ ' ' " 

_ EncoursLge '^iooperation of local, state, arid^^iona3|%rganizatiolis 
In' l;he 'f-brmatian of a national policy. Do n6t \lmit that policy - . -^^^ 



to the formal f ed^fal role. 
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Dr« James D. Gates 
Executive Director* 

National Council, of Te§<5hers gf Mathematics 
1906 'Association Drlv4"^ * ,r 

"Reston, Virginia 22091 



We reconmend that a diverse variety of neV curflcular organizations, 
instructional materials, and courses be developed in the following 
areas: , » 

1» the use of computers and hand-held calculators 
.2» applications anjl modellng^ ' ' * . 



3. ^statistics ®id the general ability to collect, organize, interpret^ 
. and understand quantitative information 

4. the aet,rlc system of "measurement 



5.^ problem solving, logical reasoning-, and critical thinking 



5le in/t 



6. geometry — its role in /the mathematics curriculum and its relationship 
"to the total program / ^ ' » 



7. remedial instruction 



pJe 



8. teacher educatioxj. programs— both pxeservice and in-servlcel 

W€^ recommend that the NIE establish one or more centers for longitudinal 
research. For example, an immediate, condert^d effort on the ])art of 
expefienced curriculum, developers and researchers is* needed to study the 
effects of^various uses of hand-held calculators on the learning of 
concepts and skills of the elementary* and secondary .school mat iematics- ^' 
curriculimi. * i 

^e urge that those whcu will be expected td* teach new programs ^be actively 
InvplvedTln the planning and development of the instructional '^materials 
and courses. We believe that teaching studentls good mathematics and . 
relevant aLppJ.ications is a. central role:()of the schools and the.cl^sroom . 
teacher is the key to success in this endeavor; 
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Ms. Judy Herman' . ' ♦ • ^ T / 

120 10tKStreet> N. E. / ' . ' " . S 

WasMngt^, D. C. 20002 ' ' ' ' • : , ' ' * 

I think NIE should disseminate infpirinaticrti about curricxiium develop- 
ment if it .is not already available^.. " With such information NIE. should 
include interpretation of the data,! drawing '^rallels, finding con- 
nection^, an4 recognizing implications.;- Thfs can be done 4.n* language 
that lay people as veil as experts understand. NIE should also en- 
courage research and evaluation of existing Curriculum, : Evaluation 
should fnclude evidence of existing curriculum impact on classrooms. - 
research should be done in; areas of deficiencies. ^ - ' , 

Div^^ity is •importan.t and I think alternative approaches to curriculum 
devey.opment should be encouraged. The alternatives stould include 
locally developed curriculum. Historic sites, museums, zoos, and 
othe^ local institutions are potential academic environments, and 
their resources sliould be explored further. This can be done by 
encburaging effective working relationships between school. and non- 
^cliool institutions. . ' ; 

I think ail curriculum should be evaluated and that this, evaluation* 
process shduld include parents and teachers. Finally, teachers should 
-.not be excluded from any facet of curriciiliim development and evaluation. 

Dr. Paul Hurd ^ - , . r 

549 Hilbar Lane ' ' / 

, Palo Alto ^ California 94303 . " ^ 

1. The' support of long-term (5-lO^years) studies of student learning; 
curriculum impact; diffusion processes', within schools' of new 
practices; etc., (longitudinal studies). / * 

2,. The ^support of. a series of studies, to to effective means for 

in-service education of tkachers; Included in this category would 
, ^ be studies of commxinication strategies,* manag^ent product materials 

and school^-<Jrganfzatlon. • . ^ v " 

" ;3. The support of studies and reports on crisis,. and dontrovfersial 
issues in educatii^ and on innovative, practices . The nature of 
studies to "be along the line of a "consumer report" for parents "and 
" _ ^ teachers. i ' i 

- : \ ^ ' ' ■ , ^ ' • 

4. The support of studies on national needs .that may be relevant to 
• ^ education in general and curriculum development, in particular. ; 
The NIE function may be one of coordinating, synthesizing, and ' 
interpreting studies already taking place in other agencies of 
the government.' - , 

5^* The study of ^ays NIE. may' be of help in developing '^site-specific" 
cufriculumi iriaterials. . . ^ 



6. : The support of cpmplex studie's the "ecology" of the classroom 
^ and Its impact on learning. . * ' - S 

. ^ \ .. ■ . • . ■ 

Mrs. Ann Kahn ' ' 

Secretary, National PTA.*v. . • . ^ " < , 

9202 Force Place- 
Fairfax, VA 22030 . ^ r 

' ' ' • 

From a parent's point of view, I'd like first for NIE to realize that 
^ . there is a great diversity atiiong parents as there obviously is among 
academicians.^ (And I think thatj the kind of xesearch that la* funded*; 
has to include some sort of Response. to tl\pse differences.) Someone 
said to me I'm not monolithic ^an'd indeed pa^rents^are not "monolithic." 
•There are a §r^3tsaumber of different, views and the kind of researcfi | 
thaj;.-NlE is fundiiig ought to "request an understatrfing^ of that. I 
doa'V^think that fjlE should be 'aiming its research for the develop- 
ment of ^a national curriculum; I think that it would be much jbetter ^ 
to be able to support research which again.- reflects that* diversity 
and the diverse kinds of metos that there are in the local community, 
amdng tho'se In the profession and among those whose children are in « 
the scjiools. I ask third- that NIE'not .really aim^for, I guess what 
would be called, s,afe Research. • " - 



Dr. Herbert Kllebard ' - ' - 

University ofv Wisconsin ^ - ^ 

Box 25 . , 

Education Building , . - 

Madison, Wisconsin 537D6 " ' 

I would. like to endorse what Jim Shaver has said first of all. That is, 
that^ whatever money is made available whether it be for curriculum 
development or for r^earch and I'm^not sure'if I had a choice at this 
' pt)int I could choose/ between them> thafit be made available in small 
^ packages for various efficiency reasons, but also I should think because 

when it is distributed in that form- it- woul4^ be consistejit- with what- 
/ I perceive t'o be oner^gf the 'themes of-^ this conference - diversity and 
pluralism. Secondly > one position-that I have endorsed for a lofig time 
* and Wliuld continue to endorse is that considered attention be., given to 
the curricultnn as a whole - in ^onjiinctidn^ittth. curriculmh development 
within individual subject .areas^ third, I would enter: one caveat - tlie* 
temptation at the national level Is to consider curriculum development 
,in terms of the* direct ^national interest^. ^^Without going into the 
reasons, I think historically this has had. a corrupting influence on 
, the process of educatipn itself ♦ Education cpuld be strictly considered 
l.n its own right as *a public good rather than something in^j^enf al 
to a particular urgent/national problem. * ^ ^ ^' 
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Representative Jbycc L^Vis 
*^ Maine State Legislature ' 
Maple Hill' ,/ ^ 

Auburn, Maine 04210 



It would appear. to' me that education in the U.S. coul<J best be served 
by strengthening the places where teachers train bef o:re?^^.theyvbecome 
teachers—the universities," thf teacher training colleges,, and the 
liberal arts colleger — these ;pj?aces are ,^nof innovative. As one inember 
•of this conference XDx. Senesh) de'scribed them — they are a hot bed of 
cold feet! They need* to be ,^ie aware of tiew techniques .in teaching, ^ 
of -new subject matter and of'^ete the Job market is for th^ir -graduates; 
whether it be- in some , non-traditional t>lan of 'eduQation or^h^ther 
the institutions should indeed be -encouraging, -so majiy students to go 
into theTfleld-^f education; .JJIE could be invaluable^ tb them and this 



, is sometl^ing that 
No national curriculum. 



uld best be done on the nationalilevel. 

, -1 : - 



Dr. John C. Maxwell 
National Counbil^'of Teachers of Eng^sh 
1 1 1 1 ^enyon .Soad" 
Urbana, Ilifaois 61801 < 



/I am a little disappointed that t^he NIE contemplat-es extensive work 
in development of ^'curriculum." I have long hoped, that it wojUd focus 
otx research, which would' enlighten curriculum development m^^ind 
sophisticated andj relatively' incontrovertible evidence on ^Sgitig gaps, 
in our knowledge. For example, and only for example, what 5e the 
necessary conditions under/which all children ^nd youth can become ^ 
highly ^articylate in spoken and written discourse^? The assumption of 
English language arts teac'hers is that smaller class size is the answer. 
Cjlass size, is'^ only brfe o^^ several relevant variables* H^d answers to 
this quesftion (these questions) have enormous significance to practice 
and to the society. Because 'accretion of mastery' in writing ^takes 
years, res e^t<^* must Jpllqw kids for ye^rs. It will be slow and 
expensive, and everybody^ ipvolv^'^should know it. 

Let curriculum materials development be' done by those who" are skilled 
in: doing it~most no^tably commefrcial publishers — and. if they lack- 
skill, give them a^istahce in acquiring it. See James Squire*? pape.r « 
for wisdom <m' this topics , ^/ 



\ 



^Dr. -yJames A. Mecklenberger 

National School Boards Association ' * ^ ^ 

1055 Thomas Jefferson Street, N. W. 
Washington', D. C- 20007 ^ 

.If there is one tecoinmendation, it is pay attention to school Jjoards. . 
• Thar!s something vhich the Federal Government rarely does-or too*^ 
r.arelV does* There aire a numl?jer of reasons why you ought to-^arid a 
' number^f ways in which you might. The reasons are simple. -They are - 
the legitimate, formal 'public agents in the public schools. They are, 
in fact, \ocal decision makers and more important, like^ it or not, 
school boards make many decisions which sometimes directly, sometimes 
indirectly affect curriculum options. Maybe there will "be options 
of what the^ given curriculum will or will not ^ emphasize' , whether^ , 
^ a given experiment will or will not be carried out iit ^he public 
. school systems — in many ways those who try to dj^velop curriculum cannot, 
though they have often tried to, avoid the school boai/ds. School boards, 
feel, ,and I think with some justice, that the Federal Government sometimes 
by indent, sometimes benignly, is .leading the nation away from 
localiism in public schools* Clearly, school boards believe in l9calism\ 
in public schools, and while that's an issue that we can't resolve 
here todaJF, as a representative of the Association, and personally, I 
: think localism is our great strength, and as NIE considers curriculum 
<j development, it ought to seriously consider by whateVer^model, that 

much or all of what it does 'is local in design rather that\ 'national, as 
some of the big curriculuifl projects are. A final comment,* picking up 
•on .Donald Barr's side earlier: 'consensus, by the nature-'Of 
the beast, often means pr.edpmination of, professionals.- School boards 
have a healthy d±sdai?i themselves for prof essipi^als and that frequently 
gets returned --3^" professionals then frequently find it difficult 
" or impossible io deal with the board. > ' : \ 

-I ~ , ' 

Mr.* Ro^ Hillenson- 1 

Association of American P^ublishers \ * • 

1701 L Street . \ ' - \^ 

WashingtQ^i^ D. C. 20036 ^ ^ . ^ \ " " ■ 

My first recommendation deals with What is occurring in Congresa jiext 
year. The supplemental appropriation bilL will be up early next year 
for the current appropriation for NIE and other agetipies which weren't 
in the. Labor~HEW Appropriations. NIE is one' of the few educational 
' activities which is now funded at less than the recommendations of the 
Fo^d budget. .Theie^ore, my suggestipn . ^ to/all present is to get 
in touch .with your congressmen and Senators \to support full appropriation 
in the budget for NIE — ^we have all sorts of suggestions for NIE to 
undertake activities but: this can't be dcme wit^hout money. Now, let^^ 
go on to somei>others. , ^ - . • -^ 
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1« Basic research .should be don^ as to how children learn* ^ ^ 

2* We should^ emphasize those areas which, as Indicated the other day 
are riaqulred by law, especially those areas \^here the markets are 
thin — r specif Ically 'refer to not only the^|^ndlcapped but also 
bilingual education. There are a number of thin markets there 
that cannot be developed without federal help. There aren^t , 
that many students and there aren't any programs already on the 
books. 

3« I would urge that participation and especially comments on the 
suggestions here include hearing from those who make decisions 
on curr-lculum^ — for example in the adoption states, there would 
be those who are the book directors In the state, those who ^ 
choose the textbooks, and the members of the textbook commission. 

Finally, I would just invite youi attention to a law which has been 
recently strengthened.. Sec. 43^Vtrom the Genera.l Education Provisions 
Act, which says that the gov^romeht cannot dictate curriculum nor can 
a person from the government use the laws to dictate curriculum 6r 
books* to a local school district. 



Mrs. til en Moyer 

Maryland State- Board ybf Education 
'3^ Eastern Avenue 

Annapolis, Maryland/ 21403 ^ 

In my opinion the role of NIE in curriculum development should be 
primarily In research for enlightenment . - - 
• 

NIE should serve to (1) clarify issues, with all the^r diversity, * 
as raifiiBd by the variety of public concerns, ' (2) examine, analyze 
the issues, (3X postulate the predictive consequeni:^ of certain 
avenues, keeping in mind governance systems and the, needs of a fre^ ^ 
and diverge society , (4) disseminate Information and findings [and " 
indeed ask needed. questions to st^i^uTate our oyg spirit of inquiry ] 
to the pubii^^^nd indiylduals in prder 'to aid In decision- making 
by those tb*whbm state co&titutions have granted the authority - 
to make decisions ab(5Ut ideation. 



Mrs. Judy Parsons • " • 

Parents Committee for Better Education' in Northern Virginia ^ 
13821 Botts . ^ . * • . ^ ' /• •« 

Woodbridge, Virginia ' ' . . . ^ . * ^ -^^ . , • 

'Perhaps you will bear with me while. I disagree with most, of you. 
We feel ,as parents, spedkl^ng for parents, ue wish the NIE were a- 
* voluntary organization irfilch could be j biped* by people\„who se^k its 
^ervices.^ If it were in the area of school site services, they coul^d 




aval themselves of these, sei^ibes at irtiatever the price might be. a 
But since it is not voluntary and-^since our .tax dollars are demanded, 
I would request that NIE make its inyplyement inJ^4^cation as minimal 
as ppssible. We feel alsovthat compjxlsory education shguld not attempt ' 
toiinclude tfie total spectrum "of learning* Nor should the. educator 
ever feel'that he shoyjjj decide what should be included in a child's 
^experience. ThisVshould be left to the parents who have created him. , 
Parent input we feel-i^,ve^y important and should not be a token effort, 
but rather a viable source 'of input. Parents should not be singled 
out as an unprofessional source or the child producer, but rather tHe 
-^T actyal director, again, of the child's 'experiences ' feel- that- as 
far as NIE becoming involved directly in curriculum development that 
. this should be' left to the private sector and- to thp local munici- 
palities. ' ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' . • >* ^ 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Randolph 

Assistant Superintendent, .Zone II ' ^ • ► 

Charlptte-Meckl^nburg Schools - * ' ' ^ 

P. 0. Box 14-9' / ' • 

Charlotte, North Carolina 28230 ^ • . 



•It' has been suggested in some of the pap'efs and in ;the discussion at 
this ;conf ereoce that classroom teachers in/ their local settings h^ve *: ' 
needs which are^not always addressed by national t:urriculum 'designs. 

^ * ' f . , 

" It has been suggested that'classroom teachers -ne^v to "understand how 
children learn.' They need help, in determining -jq ^ le amiiig styles of 
ch'ildyn/and in planning teaching strategies accordingly.* ^ . 

Local school districts have little. 6r nb funding for research to 
improve curriculum and teaching based on local needff. 

. ^As a Ideal school administrator. I Recommend that NIE diredt its efforts. 
, toward the support 'of projects to aeX? local sctiobl districts develop' ^ 
^ their own research capabilities in curticxiTum development and in-service 
training. " . , ' 

Dr. Lauren ^Resnick^ . ' • . 

The Center for A'dvancei Study in te Behavor'i'al Sciences ^ - , 

• *202 Junipero Serra ' ■ ' ' ' ^' . 

Stanford, California 94305. ' • _ , * 

Curriculum ^development is a vxj or^^if-not— the ma.1 on • link between , 
knbwledge and .practice in edtcation. ' Therefore, NIE *sh6uld work with . . 
^11 appropriate groupsr-par«rti|» teachisrs, school boards, professional . 
curricuJ^um deverdpers, etc. Bu^^hatever the curriculum„group and' ^ 
- ' whateve'ritheir, specific" agensa, '^Jj^ought' to make suipe that contact 
"^^^ ^ with relevant scholarship . ^n teaching, leaming,>^nd ia the 

chosen .subject matter be maintained. Otherwise, iHE. will be. failing 

^ in one ^.f its ^asic lisslon&which is to^^build a knowledge^ base for 

^ educat^oxial practice.. • ' . ^ \ 



^Dr. Richard ^Sctiutz 
Eiecutlve Director / . • . 

SWRL Educational Research and Development 
4665 Lampson Avenue . ' ' 
Los Alal^tos, California 907.02' 

There are three points that I would like to make. We feel that^much is 
known in the area of learning and instruction. . We |eel /that much more 
•n^ , needs to be known in this area. Secondly, we feel that development- is 
\^ ^ a distinctively different enterprise irom research, and It has a mifch 
1 more recent history as art intellectual enterprise. We have found that 
development can contribute to research and vice versa. We feel that 
. ^ more attention should* be given to ^i^ rfelatlonship . Third, we feel 
* •'•-that the new enterprise for America^'^^aucation in the area of curriculum 
I concerns implementation, the demoifstralted use of research ''and develop- 
ment in thfe schools. We feel th^ th^re are great opportunities to" • " 
do this within the next five years'. 



Dr. Robert Segura ^ 
College of Tea^«her Jducation* 
Sacramento State University 
Sacramentp, California 95819 



\ 



1. That NIE adopt a policy to Improve cijrriculum in the area of Basic 
Skills. ■ \* ■ 

2. That NIE adopt a policy which would establish a research. and 
development center designed to impro^^e academic achievement of 
culturally and linguistically differ^^t children. 

3. That NIE adopt a policy to examine existing curri^ulcm. practices 
and make recomendations regarding what "types of curriculum ^ 

' . Biaterlals should be removed 'from schools in* order to relievfe the 
pressure of an overly fat curriculum whi^h attiempts to address 
anything and everything to everybody. ' i * - 

4. That NIE adopt a policy which would allow schools to^examlne and 
prioritize their curricu^^um needs with input from the\comniunityt_ 
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.Mrs. Nelle H. Tayloi? 4 ^ , ' ^ 

107 Neal St:peet ^ ^ . . ' 

Saluda, South Carolina 29138 

1. Plea for recognition of the teacher as a cftcision maker^, I ask 
the NIE to look carefully ^t the^ unique role which only the teacher 

- ' has in curriculum development and its implementation., 

2. NIE might coordinate the diverse parent interests and work toward 
development of parent education groups. As opposed to parent 

^^^-^ ^ advocacy, 'we, as ^teachers, encounter parent apathy. 

/!• ■ • . • ° 

3. Consideration of funding in-service to assist in keepi^ng up with 
trends in education. 

k ^ ^ . 

4. J Recommend that NIE gather data to consider the mammoth job -being 
thrust upon the- s.chool /today and the great disappointment concerning 

its falling short Of the many goals and objectives being thrjij^t upon it. 
These goals and ol)ject/ives are not those of the teacher, child, and ' 
the parent— those closest to th€ process. ' .' 

;5. We'believe in ^ducation for all childrej^—bilingijal, gifted, special 
needs — all kinds. Help needs to be exwnded to locals in'this^rea. 

6. Recognition of the kind of impact to be made by television, * public 
'i broadcasting and educational television.* " 

Dr. Michael Timpane . . ^ 

The Rand Corporation * 
2100 M Street, N. W.. ' 
Washington, 'D. C.-^ 20037 / * 

1. Impact, of -^curriculum development vs. other activities — not clear. 

- dop^t know how to rank curricTiltim development vs. .other NIE . . 
activities (i.e.* research)* devoted^ to thft same goals. 

politically risky, but a gooa way to .stiauiate ^ 
* discussion .ot value questions otherwise overlooked. 



2. Substantive "emphases stemming from notions of national 
Interest. . • ^. ^ 

^ quality of knowledgfe* delivery — (only with strpng hypotheses " 
from the- disciplines) . * • . ^ 

- public good's and externalities (e.g. national security, economic 
development, voting behavior, wqrld wonomic/polltical order.) 



4 
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• - non-majoritarian c6ncern.s (e.g. offsetting state-local majoritarian 
bias of other cases where no market exists); * 

3. Functional Itnpti^s^s • ^ ' 

concentrate on development, mostly typological; *no,t demonstration/ 
\ innovation; later non-aggressive dissemination, - 

- diversity— local choice, participation; building-up a weak,^ 
unstable policy syst^. , ^ , * ' • 

- implementation processes — schboij(»^n etwork8 of public aiid private 
interests. v ^''^"'"^"Xl \ 

Dr. J. Lloyd Trump ' „ ' .. 

Nat^nal Association of Secondary School Principals - ' . 

19.0* Association Drive . ^ . T ' 

Reston, Virginia 22091 - 

NIE needs' to* recognize^, the importance of evaluation which wasi^ inadequately 
represented in this conference. I r^f?F to the evaluation of pupil 
pro§ress^ ^curriculum development, and of the general;. program, and it 
should'^j&cffc be to compare one pupil \d.th another or one program with 
another, but rather to produce better data, or the Continued •kind of 
diagnosis and prescriptive actions*^ much better t;han schools use now ^ 

• in determining programs in curriculum development. The curriculum now ^ 
results more from prejudice than scientific procedure. An extremely 
important task is ,to mdke tentative, and constantly re;* examine, decisions 
about. how little, actually, everyone in our society really needs to know, 
to be able to do. and to^te, in 'the* affective areas and the reason why 
that is important so if there is time for hobby aja4 career exploration 
and development, and to go down. blind alleys and find you're wrong 
and have time to recoup. The ^ point ±&, that to Insure diversity in a 

'' school^'requires more, structure and of a different nat\ire than\most 
schools now provide and NIE can help -^^^nalyzing and discovering 
what that strudture' really* needs to be. 

Mr. Jolm A. Valentine ' ^ \ ' ' v 

Professional Associate for Academic Affairs 
College Entrance .Examination Board 
88*8 Seveoth J^^^ 

i^ew York, New York 10019 \ 

* • It le clearest to me' at this point that NlE would provide a useful 

service to all parties engaged in cur^riculum development by gathering . 
and disseminating factual itiformation,. where lacking, on the actual 
status of curriculum patterns and teaching' practices in American.' 
schools.. 
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Dr. Decker F. Walker ^ ^ • 

Stanford University • ' *• - 

Stanford i Calif ori^ia* 94305. ^ . 

' NIE should la^i^h a program of study and e^^perimentatiop on the consid- 
eration 6f educational reforms*' The purpose of this program should be. to 
discoyer how the pro^cess of considering whether or not to undertake 

J a given educational, reform can be done more wisely, in local* schools., 
in state arid, f e<(jeral agencies and in the private agencies where 
important decisions affecting the programs of American schools are ' 
made. . * J • - ' ' - 

* Recognizljag that the consideration of educati15nal reforms inevitably 
involves both substantive or technical concerns and political, ones, I 
the process need^ to be ' • * ' . 

- more democratic > more open to participation of laymen, experts, ♦ 
and educator^ with a variety of views, values, and interest,^ 

- ' more objective ^ based on more evidence critically weighed and 
'interpreted in open debate^' ^ 

^ - better targeted on serious long-t^rm n^eds of students, 
" communities, and the n§tion, » it ''^>*. 

- more effectively linked to decision and action . 



Dr. David L. Williams 

Assistant Director, Science Teaching -Center 
Uniyer&ity of Maryland 



Colleger. Park, Maryland 2(742 



recommend that NI£ 
the necessity .to 
for children. A 
that are considered 
e.g., achievement of 
to science education 
tomorrow^ 



Witi]i this is a need 
them. to better 
land how this ^nature 
effectiveness, 
to provide input tp 



consider as a.comp^onent of dtrripSJlbm. development 
.^tudy (to research) the need^for a "balanced curriculum" 
curi iculum that is devot.ed to the knowledge and skills 
important and valuable to an enlightened populace, 
^ balance that, would give serioug .considera|:ion ^ . 
in. the processes of living and learning today and 



to 



provide planned education for parents ta^help 
understand the iiatuxe of children, and how they learn, 
of childr«i and the curricultim^ are meshed for 
Regional pilot projects^ for trfis might be appropriate 
determine flie potential 6f this idea, - 



It is inferred that i parallel to the parent> education concept is 
effective teacher edicatiop, at all levels,' and adejquate materials 
and facilities to ^s^upport "^the education process ^of curripulum 
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Recommendations to NIE 
Submitted in letters and Memoranda 
Subsequent to the November Conference 
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Dr. .Jon Schaffarzick / J 

Ciarriculum Developnient TasI^ Force 
National Institute o| Education, ^ 
Washington, D.<:; 20208 

*Dear Jon: • ' • ' i ^ 



?L^,«i.i/*^iated the ' opportunity to participate .in Nl£'s 
Currig;dum Development Conference ,in Wa^ngton, D^rjC. last ^ 
week;^"^t was, ijiroortant to have tRe National Council for 
.the Social Sbadifes represented at the Conference; and the 
Conference was also particularly relevant for me because 

carqef has had dual curriculum development and research' 
thrusts. * ' ^ , ^ 

I wanted' to follow 155, on my' brief oral statement, of 
reconHTiendations during tl^e Friday, morning session^ Thi^ 
written s^tatement co^er's^ most of the* items in. the Guides 
for PublK: Discussion 'of NIE Curriculum Development, Issues,' ^ 
although^ the riuJnbers will not correspond, '^fy recommenda- 
tions are: 

.1. I urge^that NIE define •"curT;fcu.ltinf' broadly as those 
experiences 'initiateii and, monitored by instructional 
-leade^rs In hopes of accOTplisJ)drig laming goals and 
objectives Cincluding considerations 'of scope^and 
sequence within v subject, areafe 'as well ;,ks .across subject 

* areas*; and includ'ing the ej^erienpes provided j9ut of 

• the classroom in* the sxApol^'^a^^-iiistituf^Ok^ out 
"of the- school as^p^anijed instructional se:ttings) . ^ 

2* NIE should be involved in. .the de^^lojjmient, of new 
curricula. Iricl^ided should be supp6r|a^^or projects 
to provide thinlS^ on priorities foj^^c^rf^ 
ment^including both the t^.gef].5^1^t?i6^- of people 
and '■^e-.^diboiirig qutcomJs that meri^'^'^lteiltion) , tlie . 
stiiuiailo^^^ thought about afipropriale'cur- 

. ticula,'and the:^S2p[D0*rt of curriculxjon develppmerit pro-. 

in line ;^th-^the priorities identifi^^dv A'" Variety 
curricula with potential hatibna3r-:te^ct, bt^t adapt-- 
Sljjgrto .lociPiircumstances^^shoul(^^")34. 'soiight^./ Parents , 
teadjers, local supervisors, ai^d'^i^^itj', p^sonnel^^ 



; ERIC 
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ge^Two 

— i ^ . ^ ^ • * ' ' * , 

should 6e Involved both in the definition of ~ priorities . and 
in curriculum development. And, the curriculum development 
prodqsB must include care'ful product evaluation* 

' ' It is relevant to note Sere that^ commercial publishers 
cannot be counted on to provide the necessaJxy curriqila* 
.:fln th^. first plac^-, conraerc4al publishers are"nbt.curricu]jB 
'developers in large part, but materials dieyelopers and ^ 
publishers of -materials developed by other people! The ^ 
very nature of the conmercial enterprise limits both the > 
iimoVativeness of comnercial publishers and their ability 
to address the needs of small groups and non- textbook instruc- 
ti&naT needs. • ^ 

. Also, I believe it. iB^jerative 'th^t special attention 
be , devoted to curriculum development priorities in the area 
of^(jitizenship education. Certainly, in a democi'atic'^ociety 
the kriowledg^ attitudes, and belmviors n^cessaxy'ior effective 
•citizenship piarticipation must be considered to b^basic- 
, skills; but majorN^ctttriculum development and research' attration 
is not being directed toward them. * 

3, NIE^/Should avoid the funding 'of large, exclwsive curriculum 
development -projects and instead use the USOE Cooperative 
Research Project model of a variety 4)f relatively small 
(e.g.,. perhaps less; than $100,000 per year), field initiated 
proj^ts,"vdth project directors* actually serving as principal 
investigators JProm the inception of the* proposal to. the final 
report to the agency, and including the .intimate involvement 
of teachers and lay people^ -By "large, exclusive" projects, 
I am referring to those funded by NSF <m^a multi-million 
dollar scale, such as MACOS* Such large scale fending, 
encourages the growth of curriculum development entrepreneurs 
\yho are likely to lose sight* of priorities in their quest 
for funds 'to keep their organizations operating. They also ^ 
lead to unnecessarily large investments in overly polished 
m^dia and in personnel costs for overqualified and under- • 
'thoughtful academcians, as well, .as operating against the ^ 
development of^xotr^cular variety^ in the long run* 
*' * . ^ 

" 4. NIE should support tlje careful consideration of , new 
alternatives for disseminating the results of .curriculum, 
development projects. , To date, commercial publishers • the 
ERIC system, and the USQE-funded dissemination papers for ^ 
special target groups have not sumwunted the obstacles to,.. 
i3)[5)acting actual classroom practice— especially with cur- 
riciila that cAll for' innovative siobject mktter or mthods,c 
or that are addressed tp relatively small target populations. 



. ' ' . . '' ' • ' ■ ■ 
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Dr. Jon 'Scha££ari;ick 

November 24, 1976 * ' ^ -^^ 

Page Three . . . ' ^ . • 



5. Research should be intimately tied to curriculum 
development, in that'.careful --"product validation", 
"suramative evaluation", or "learner verification," sljqiUd 
be built into each curriculum project. Also, fmids 
should be provided to do extensive summative evaluations 
,o£ "coii5)letedV competing currioilar products. 



6.. NIE should support research to provide the knowledge 
base for curriculum development, as well as an* essential 
part of curriculum development. Research inciorpofated 
into .curriculum development should be aimed not only at 
providing evaluation evidence but"" at providing further 
basic information about the learning- teaching process-- 
including areas in which we now generally lack systematic 
kngyledge, such as interaction3 among student learning 
styles / ("including both personality and cognitive, Variables) , 
teaching styles and^ curriculum strategies, and various 
dimensions of c^nrriculum organization and context. 

The 'order in which I have discussed curriculum 
develcpient and Research may iniply that I would place 
^ a hi^r priof ity on curriculum development- t;han on - ^ 
research. However, I believe that the greatest need 
.for basic research to provide a better basis for'^ ' 
curriculum development; but, at the same time, cur- 
riculiam development should not be ignored. 

_ ' . \ • X . 

In addition, NIE should support work to develop, 
new '^sessment, techniques an<i new research strategies 
for Curriculum validation and, basic research. /* 

7. I £ validation Hid basic research are to be adequately • 
accpmplished, NIE. must supp6rJ^the training ~^of additional 
researcKexs. Such support should be based on a careful v 
appraisal of existing and potential gaps in research ; 
personnel, including consideration of ^ cutricular areas 

and research skill areas. ' ^ 

8. Above all, there needs to be a* drastic expansion. 

of fimds available for both basic research and curriculum 
developifent. I strongly urge that the National Council 
for Educational Research take''^ s^trong advocacy role 
in in^Dacting federal "government priorities , so thafc • 
more dollars v/ill be allocated to NIE to^Be used for 
.both curriculum devSlopment and research. ' 
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Dr. Jon Schaffarzick 
November 24, 1976 
'Page Four 



. r hope that these reconrnendatioiis will be of use as -you 
assist the NCER in developing, its poliqr r^mmendatipns. 

- \ ■ . 

Siijcerely,' 




3s P. Shaver * ■ - • 

jsident ■ " ' ; 

National Council for the Social Studies 

JPSAw 

cc: ^ Brian Larkin . . ^ 

P.S. As I mentioned to you, Jon, it would be very .helpful 
to have a Ijst of conference participants \dth affiliations 
(such as the National Council for the Social Studies and 
the National Parent Teachers Association) included. 
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THE UNIVERSITY' OF ROCHESTER 



College of Edttcauoa 
DATE: November 22, 1976 



Jon Schaf farzick, Chairman • ^ K 

HA^E. Curriculum Development Task Force ' / * 

SUBJECT: \. Recommendation to N.I.E, Curriculum Development Task Force 



Copies to: 



^^^^^ 



If the time comes that N^LE*. does decide to support scxne kind of Curriculum 
development or Implementation effort, it will have entered upon a new round 
of highly political decisions. At the same time those decisions will not 
be directly accountable tb the public. The courts will not review those 
decisions and Congress has provided few guidelines to guide your work. In 
light of these facts the procedures you adopt should be as/fair as possible and 
should make you as accountabl d^a^ possibje; Thus, I recommend that: 

1... Before policy is* formulated and* implemented by NJ.E. that it 
contirtue to holc^ public hearings and conferences to obtain as wide a range 
of-opihion as possible as to both what the issues are and as to what N.I.E. 
should be djoing. . - - 

2* Before grants are made^ha^ta written statement of N.I^E. policy arid 
standards' for the handing but those grant's, be publicly issued • 

3. Before major*^.curr iculum develppment and/or implementation grants are/ 
distribut%d that a public hearing be held at which time the major competttofs 
for the graat are given an opportunity to present their views; and.be subject 
to questioning. Those other parties also interested in grants should also be , 
given, an opportunity to present their views. 

H.^ Once an applicant has- been selected, N.lVEv should Issue a v/ritten , 
statement agnouncing its 'choice and the reasons therefore in Mght of the ♦ 
standards f?ljblicly and previously announced for selection of a' grantee. 




Id 

ERIC 



This'statement Is nat wordeci exactly as read at the conference on November 19, 
I97j6, but tlie substance Is the sarfie.. 1, 



■I 

ft---/ 



i - 
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\ OfnCER» 

Ortnt L Ar«d»f«on 

loaoowHMON* 

Taooma, WaM^gMnM^M 

JimMU. Connor 
^O. 8okS44 

^ KJnQan*. Souti Care«w 2t9M 

lomK Smartng 
2552 W. Uk« of m* Hin 
MnnMpoia. MnnMO(a.5S409 



WESLEY APKER 
£x9cutiv9 SecreUry 

GARY ASHLEY 
Deputy Executive Secretary 



November 29, 1976 



29S1 S.M.L KjnQ Or . AOL 9tt 
^ CNcaQOL nno« 60811 

/ S0cr§tarfTr$9Stjr9f 

-225 Norm WMfwigioo Sir»« 
nomm. N«w YorK 1)440 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

Rosacnary K. CUii(« 

Us Vagas. N«vada 89109 

H^niy E. Pogu« 
PO Box l« 
Ft Thom«s. KftLKi^ 4107S 

Catrt^fvw VA Smith 
S$ WCbcttwn StTMt 
, HtiTKjin. Coontptjout 06517 

' A|6A»VICE PRE.SiDENTS 

Ruth MftncuM 
411 SwwDmor* Road 
GUssOcro. N«w JoTMy 06028 

John £. vandt/'Undan 
.Box 181 
Sa)4«y. knm ^249 

Ef zat)«(h G. H«4m 
311 Fatmicnt Av«nua 
Wtnch*st«f» Vv^na 22601 

' flavtrand Stutaa Solomona 
PA 8ox> 1017 
Uon«, Amancan Samoa 90799 , 



Dr. jQn Schaffar^lck, Director 
NIE Curriculum Develciment Project 
-Department of Health, Education, & Welfare 
National Institute of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20208 

Dear Jon: 



In an^ effort to lend support to NIE's efforts in. Curriculum 



\ 



Development NA'SBE submits the following official statement 

NASBE supports the NIE efforts in the area of curriculum 
research and development as long as the NIE project continuously 
gives regard to the fine line between targeting R, and D funds and 
developing materials f6t -marketing. While resources at tke • 
national level-^exceed s,tate and local resources, ^th^ needs^of the 
Iwal and^^ state level should drive the national effort^ * 

---''-'^'"'^ ^ ' ' ^ * - . 

NASBE gives, specific support to the following kinds of NIE 
efforts in curriculum research and development: 

(1) ongoing research including longitudinal^ study in • 
^ currlcular areas determined by current and predictable 
educational concerns, e.g., basic skills, education 
of the gifted, education of the handicapped, and so on; 

, \ (2) development- of prototype "materials based on relevant 
research which reflect options in presentation based 
upon the philosophical approach* of the local school 
district or program alternative; . * , , , 

(3) development of prototype materials^ which focus on a 
much expanded teacher in service edupation component 
prior to local district implementation of the materials 
or approach; ' 

(4) widespread disseminatloii of results of research and 
materials developed to allow stkte and local person- 

* nel 'the opportunity to choose those suitable to their 
needs. , 



ERJC 
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.Dr. Jon Schaffarzick 
Page' 2. 

November 29, 1976 



1 trust :t^is is hclpfixl. 



Sincerely, 



^WA:inpw 

cc: Grant L. Anderson V 
- . William Brown 

LouiS;,R. Smerling 



-Wesley Apker 

' Executive Secretary 
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of the President 




College Entrance Examination Board 

888 Seventh Avenue, New York. New York 10019 
'1 (212)682-6210 



December 1, 1976 



Mr. John Schaffarzick, Chairman ^ ■ 

NIE Curriculum Development •4'ask Force * 

National Institute of Education . 
Department of- Health, Education, 
- and Welfare 
Washington,. D.C. 20208 - (. ' 

.Dear Mr. Schaffarzick: , 

JMle^^J was unable to schedule the Noveihber 17-19 ^conference on curriculum 
•devel-djiment, which I regret,. John Valentine, as you know, /represented the 
College Board and participated in the full schedule. John has subsequently 
' briefed me, along with key officers of the Board, on the substance of the 



three-sddy meeting, along with a digest of the background papers. I have 
reviewed the paperst with appreciation. \ , , ' ^ 

This 'letter^ responds to -your invitation to offer cotement on the particular 
issue: What is the'fedjgral role in curriculum develQpment for American 
schools, arid what should be NIE^s' function in the curriculum development 
domain? (1 trust I have caught your ifttended purposes reasonably^ accurately.)^ 

The College Board^ is seriously interested in tVs 'issue and will do what 
it can to assist NIE i|i furthering its resolution. As you know, the Board' 
has, for many yea^s, served as the voluntary medium for articulating those 
components of school curriculums which relate parti9ularly .to school/college * 
transition. While shunning a prescriptive role, the Board-has systematically . 
drawn together school and college teachers over the years to" develop Achieve^ 

ment Tests (in fifteen subje.ct are^) • and Advanced Placement .Examinations ^ 

as well as Course Descriptions (in twenty subject areas), and these instru-- - 
ments have undoubtedly* influenced sdibol cuwiculums to some degree. Hence, 
indirectly, we '"are at least partially engaged in curriculum design on a 
national scale. (Other College Board^ instruments, such as. the College- 
^Level/Examinations, th^ Preliminary ^Slhplastic Aptitude Test, and the 
Scholi^stic Aptitude Test, while less directly influential on school 
curriculum, are ^sometimes perceived as such*) , . . ' ^ 

I offer these expressions of*^our interest and backgrbimd^ to indicate a 
rich resource of data and skilled personnel available €8 your investigation. 
The singular feature /of .our work, distinguishing it perhaps from a **fedetai ^..r 
system," lies in the voluntairy^, associatioiial nature of the College Board, 
the forjims it provides, and the teachers Snfl scholars it engages ii^ pro- 
ducing and monitoring its .examinations. >Up to. this time we have largely 
limited oiir work to the school/colleger transition. We are willing' to extend 



onal assQclatiori serving students, schools, and colleges through programs designed to expand; educatlonai opportunity 
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that scope to the secondary schools altogether, and have been urged by 
our meipb''ership to do so. This topic is being carefully weighed in our 
governance clmnnels. ' 

This brings me to the object of the letter, namely., how to* counsel {JIE in 
its timely and important task. In-offering these suggestions, I draw upon 
the bacjcground papers furnished to participants, and upon the reported 
.developments of the November 17-19 meeting: 

1, We silpport the position that cautions against a nationally pre- ' 
scribed curriculum/ • ' , 



2, We comprehend and appreciate the wide diversity of educational 
-systems, goals, and curriculum circumstances prevailing in America, anti 

support that diversity, provided'^t is b^sed upon informed and intended 
choices, ^ 

3, We urge NIE to invest resources in evaluating and disseminating 
good cutriculums, K-12, acknowledging the diversity of their origins and. 

^ applications. ' _ ► * 

4, We ur^e NIE to invest in the pre- service .and in-service development 
of school faculties in Jhe adoption of proven curriculums, .lending their, 
own locar^flavor t.o the identified courses of study. ' 

5, '* We urge Nig to inves'ti^ate and identify the probable discontinuities 
existing between secondary and postsecondary fields oy subject matter and 
encourage the redress of such discontinuiti'es.. The ringe could i^nclude 
articulation .from secondary schools to the diverse systems of postsecondary 
institutions, ... 

^ 6, We urge NIE. to examine the alleged relaxation ot^rowniDn core subject 
matter expectations by the secondary school curriculum, and weigh the impli- 
cations of fewer "reqwi^d" courses, and increased options for "elective" 
: courses. • . ^ ' 

7, We suggest that NIE and the Council .devote some- resources 
money to LEA's and possibly SEA's to encourage curriculaf innqvati^ ar 
new designs, , \ - 



In all of the foregoing themes for inquiry, the Colleg^Board has cpmpi^nce 
'and experience. We Would welcome/an opportunity to pursue withTNIE sity of 
the above suggestions, or to^ rec/iye further^ counsel from NIE as. to how we 
can be helpful,' , * 



Sincerely, 




§,/P, Marland-, Jr, 
President 



cc:.Mr, Harold L, Hodgkinsc^ 
Mr, John R» Valentine . 
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TO: 
FROM: 



MEMHORANDUM 



Jon Schaffarzick 



1 



Peter Dow 



-SU3WECT.: 



DATE: 



Reflections oh NIE Curriculum 
Conference: Nov. 17-19; 1976 

December 6, 1976 



Your conference was both instructive and disturbing. It was superbly 
organized to provide you with a broad sp6ctn«n^ opinion on the state 
of education" in the United States, and you got iB^every polor in the 
- rainbow. For three days you heard from every imaginable political 

constituency, and one was reminded once more that education and politics 4 
are insepafrable . ThiJ^ is both the strength of our System and Its 
weakness, for it make sNinnovat ion virtually Impossible except ^t times 
of national crisis (e,g,, the National Defense Education Act). Under, ^ 
these circumstances, it is hard to know how 'educational policy-making 
' can rise above the level of mediocrity. - ^ 

' ' • . ' • ^f- ^ ^ ^ 

The problem is that innovation requires leadersh^. anci risk/taking. '\ • 
For a brief time following the launching 'of the '^ussi^n Si>jiVnik, thi%.?'^ 
was possible in American education because, l^lke the -mythical -'mifslle^ ' 
8afi,".the public thought that American science ajJtf mathemati^ ed^c'a- n 
tion lagged, behind the .JRusslans. Believing this. Congress ^w^s w^iij^^fe 
to'inyest unprecedented amounts in educational research and devel^ment. ^ 
dwell now on some of .the' more obvious blunders and .co&demn tha^ ' - 
effort without considering both the enormous gains that were brou^nt 
off in a few short years and, more "Important, what might have been 
gained if the commitment to educational x^eform had been sustained. 
When Jerry Bruner wei^t;^ to England in the early 70s; British educators p 
i:emarked to him about** the passive waste repres^ted by the Ametica^: a. 
iretre^t from educational reform. We expect instant success, r\hey 
^^gointed out, or we think we have failed. By contrast, they iiave heen^ 




♦ ^ 



working on Informal education for thirty •years! 

My plea to the NIE Is tliit you cease trying tOL^please everyone and 
pursue excellence ^J^erever you can find it. Excellence in any field, 
is a rare commodity, and it is particularly hard, to find in education. 
It resides in the most' unlikely places, and is as readily f6vuid in 
our humblest .school systems as in our greatest universifei^es. Your 
task is to find it anci foster it, irrespective of politiddjVconsldera- 
tionS and geographic /bouj^dary lines* If you compromise that goal in 
the interests of avoiding controversy or pleasing everyone, there is 
little likelihood that the NIE will contribu®' signif icantly to- the 
Improvement of American education. • 
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What do I mean by "excellence"? dfcellence in* education iS the ability 
to intervene in the natural patterns of the ♦child's growtfi in such a 
way as tp improve significantly the'likelijiood of s^ccessful learning. 
Excellent teaching can make a profound difference in, a child's l±fe — 
as anyone knows Who has^ever encountered it — yet, curiously, we attach 
little value .to it. ,We do practically nothiilg to foster it, or even 
figure out what it is. Briefly, thanks in part, to the Russian Sputnik 
and the enormous Interest in educational research and development that ' 
it stimulated,, we are beginning to kilow something about how. children 
learn, and even a little bit about how adults can intervene in- th^ . 
growth process in ways th^ 'improve upon the. child's natural tendencies. 

^Furthermore, th$ educafcionaP reforms of the ^960^ made visible a sizable 
number of excellent; teachers whose' instinctive knowledge about .children' 
learmlng came together fbr the first time with the research and develop- 
ment community. This mix\?f lay and formal knowledge is a precious 
resource from which to -dtaw for further improvements. I would urge you 
to look for those people and institutions that are struggling to advance 
the frontiers of teaching and learning theory^ to "Support' their work, 

'and to see that the products of these ef^prts are wjLdely distributed {^-v 
even though their, commercial value m^y be limited a^ the present time! 

i * ' ^^^^^^^^ 

Oha final point. It is fashionable now to think in terms of "cost 
effective" solutions to our educational problems and to seek the'^pro- 
duction of products that will quickly find theJLr way 4nto the profit- 
making sector of the educational marketplace^ The problem with this 
approach is that innovation is almost never cost-effective In the short 
run. It involves a high degree of risk and, a disproportionate degree 
of failure ,^ aAd the costs are. such th^it private Indjistry cannot possibly 
sustain them*. Some- of the most importfant innovations, such as how to 
teach reading -and writing, more effectively, may require years of develop- 
ment before they can be successfiilly Converted intp-m^ketable products. 
Ihus, the only real hope for innovation ia education iK through govern- 
ment subsidy. Your rast is to^flnd tKe most^ignificant innovations, 
and ^to -back them generously l/respective off^ort-term commercial 
considerations. . ^' J • 



cblla independeRt school district 

• • ■ .. ^, 

. . ^ - - ■ Noian Estes 

Kovember 22, 1976 » . ^ G«n««suptfmtend«,t 



Dr. Gary Sykes "* / . 

National Institute of Education 
Department of Health, Education and' 

Welfare . ' ' 

Washington, D. C. 20208 

D6ar Gai^ry: . . , ' • 

it was my intention on my return fran Washington to try to put 
. in better order my ideas on Federal polic^ for curriculum 
de\/elopment. I regret^that the press of other matters has 
forced me to ^^ostpone further' thinking abour this matter. 

*I am taking the liberty of sending you ^^portiop, of remirks 
which I made ^t a NIE Conference in 1974r as I believe '^tlie 
three' proposed strategies stiU have some merit T 

I enjoyed. see ing^you at the Qpflference and I hope' that the 
work whiqh you and John .Schaf farzick are doing wiU\ help to 
clarify ^NIE*s role in curriculum development. . '^\, 

\ ^ , . Sincerely yours, 



. / 

Francis S. Chase 
Senior Consultant 

FSC/s V 



Enclosure 
i 
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• COMMENTS ON 'NIE. - J^^g m 
/ . . " * - ■ " " - 

' • 1 

Ma^y^of the more serdouis^ roadblock^ to the generation of knowledge 
for education and its fruitful application to practice can be cleared aiyay - 
only by continuing support forjeaas of competent researchers and developers 
who 1iave freedom to select tfrr^oblems on which they will work, to take 
risks 'and to learn from ventures that do not pay ,o'ff as well as from those 
that do; and who are judged, not so much. on the basis of short term products, 
as by the potential represented by their^ demonstra,ted capability and their '* 
• approach to the solution of important problems. ' 

If ,the foregoing assumptions are approximations to truth, it would seem 
advisable to supplement the strategies currently employed by the National 
Institute of Education by some or all of the following approaches: 

A" strateg y of encouraging *the production- oi^-knowledigei ^potentially 
applicable to education by making support available to Welles i gned^ grjj? . 
poaals from perso n io' universities . research institx^^^^R&D organizations 
'^^^"'^'^ ""^^^'f^ education, and persons iri the opei^ting systems . NtE has 
alre^^jf indicated a cpmmittnent to this strategy, but it has not yet iinple- 
mented it suff$rciently to produce any marked results. My feeling i^ that a* 
^ much- greater effort must be nted^ to a^^argh out tho^e whqyate raising \ 
seminal questions and' who have, thie capability to pursue these questions to'\^. 
^^ruitful ends. At the present time tne research "community perceives too ' 
^ny constraints attached to . grants from NIE to justify the efforts neces- 
jary to obtain the meager funds -likely' to^ be available. \ . 

- - ' - ■ f . - ■ • 

2. A strategy of broadfenirtg or suoprementing the present program 

L ■ ^ — * 

pur^jiase policy by suppoft on a- continuing basis for institutes, centers, 
and labora tories which are engagedn^ 'building .highly specialized capa , ^ 
bilities -f on the ^provement of early childhood education, education for 
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careers, bilingual and bicuitural educatiW or other areas whLctKcotnpetent 
panels judge iikefy to' make important contributions to the extension of. 
* *^ucatiottal opportunity pr to the toprovement of the quality of education. ' 

, "'4^'*''' '"^ dependence oh RFP's and more depen" 

denceion-ita -own efforts^identify promising work in progress. 

^' - A s,tratesy of supporting the more proml.m. .ffo^ts no» ..nH>^„^ 
tp build linkage; wi^h operar^n. .vstem. and r .rsonnil J 

' ^^^^ ^^«n'-i«^-^" 'need-id.nHfv;;. and nrnb1..-c.„, -1 ::tlli^ Much 

can be^leamed from the* relative success and -the' limitations 6f pas«^and 
Dresent attempts to involve state atrd local agencies in R and D or in' 
^ other systematic approaches to identification of need^ and the Meeting' 
of needs through' social invention-,- ^chnol^gical ingenuity, and, otherwise, 

'in the Aforegoing analysis, ,ex/icit or implicit questions ^^^e. raised 
With regard to cer-tainWposed NIE' policies or strategies . I shall now " 
try to delineate more precisely, the nature of my concerns. 

. My first ^oncern is that NIE may seriously endanger its continuing 
support and future potential by undertaking too wide a range of activities^ 
• and by investing its scarce' resources 'fcoo heavily in undertakings from ' 
which the returns promise to be long delayed or uncertain, it seems to'mt ' 
that this young agency needs to temper- its ambition with a realistic 
-assessment of the^ requirements for building a sound base of political, and 
/professional support .. This, T, believe, can best be ^fccompl^ed by" devoting 
J a major J^jct of resources to the support of institutions and persdns who , ' 
«%^ve good, track records in research. deVelopmejiV,, sd-^ial ii{||®fand the- 
application of knowledge and technology to the improvement ofoducatiotl ■ 
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* / * i " ' ' t • 

second dWceniiis ..the: dange?- o£ irf^tituting non-productive^^ 
counter-productive controls by the Feder^s^l bureaucracy, Sraptpms of a" / 
tendency to- ov|nnanag^ent appear' in s^v^ral forms in the documents ^hich ' 
I haye been reviewing.*. Among these symptoms are the^pro^gram purchase y 
plan as it is now' defined, the attempt to write narrow specifications- 
Intd^^P's, the cqn&itraent ol^unds only through the pilot test stage 
for pro4uct developmerJ:/ and the numerouf^hecks incorporated in th^' ^ 
propoMlWor evaluatjion and dej[ivery of development products, I recog- 
nize that the procedures to^'whieh I refer have been instituted in response 
to .severe criticisms (including thcTse^ by the General Accounting Office) ; 
and I am well aware that NIE is under obligation to' take all reasonable 
measures .to assure-good returns on the rf sources cotumitted to it. 
ir ^t^jKss^A thijd concent is that the public and the Cdnjrf^ess may' be led to 
seek scapegoats for the-^^ompar:ativel7 small impact produce^^in the . short 
run by R6D operations and NIE initiatives unless afl of us help to 
increase understanding of the inadequacy of the resources committed 
to R6cD/ Ats^trong case can^be made an investment in.Rfip of at leasj: 
one- -per cent of Operating costs; £nd this might be taken as a goal- 
be achieved within five ye^rs or' less. .If all. educators wox^ld support 
this objective,' while at tlie same time working to i^nprove R and D' 
effectiveness, the consequences for the 'improvement' of education nfight 
^become visible to all infoiSfed citizen^. 

T^' clarify my views further,, I an appending to this. paper, , three 
^ passages from a positju)n ^paper prepare;^ ' two years ago for us6:*in the 
Congressional hearings on~the legislation to establish NIE. * 



^^^-Excerptstfrom address by 
. ' Francis S/thase for , 
^ ' V " meeting of NIfl.and C£DaR representatives 

15T - Washington, D.C:, February 12^ 1974 ' , 




JerryApodaca 

GQVEflMM 
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State of New Mexico 

'GOVERNORS CABINtT " 

\^ • Santa Fe - c 

82503 
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SCCRCTAAY roA EDUCATION 



Jop Schaffarzick, thairman 
ITTe Curriculum Development Task Force 
National .Institute of Education " . 
. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
Washington, D; 20208; 

bear Dr. Schaffarzick: ' • '^ 

I want' to tell you how much I enjoyed the recent conference in Washin^^^n about 
NIE's positipn relative to curriculu(n. ' . /v* ^ 

This is the. first meeting c/f this type lhat I have ever attended ,^ and I must^say. 
it wa^ rather interesting. The comments that were mafle often tended ^to disregard 
the papers which had- been written and presented and dwelled on personal prefer- 
ences or all elaboration of indiyidua^l experiences. In the main; however, I felt 
' that enough of the participants/ stayed on%,targ6t and directed their comments^ to- 
^ ward the issues. 4^ * T . ' 

Since N)IE..is : searching .for irtput, and^inasmuch as' each participant .was given'a 
very brief period for an oral presentation, I thought it best to send a written / 
statement isontaining other than my 'perceptions of the meeting. , Perhaps this will 
be of more value to you. Xhere-fore, wh9t follows is m written tsput in response 
to your efforts to obtain ideas. about what the NIE should consider in its list 
of priorities. - - I ' 

' ^ - * * * 

First of all, I don't believe the NIE should be in the^busine$s of developing ^lir- 
'riculum.' As Dr. Broudy stated so well, the body of knowle^lge ^>cists ahd cSnnot 
be altered.. The decision-making process must be retained at the community level 
and.,^therefore, I 'WOuld insist that NIE not be involved in this phase of the ed- 
. ucaticJh^l operation.- * " • ' C' 

J fj^"'^' , ,* . * \ 

' Over thfr years it has^ appeared to me that the purpose-of public e'atfcation has been 
altereff^from that of a specific service^to one that encQn^^ass^s a variety of op- 
portunities. Inasmuch as the school year for elementary and secondary is between 
l^Q and 200 days., the student has a minimum opportunity .to come in contact with 

♦ the .instructor. Since the federal program thrust of the 1960's,j,many new programs 
^ have been superimposed upon the public schools arid namely upon^Re same child 

* during the same period of time. ' , v . • ... ^ . ^ 

\ ^ ^ • : fl^ y ' 
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JonSchaffarzick * 

November .22, "1976 - • • ' 

Page 2 , • c ' 

. ' . ^ ■ . . 

In some quarters the purpose of education appears to be -the economic rather 
*than the educational impact, and it is nbt uncommon for unsuccessful programs- • 
to be conj^inu'ed because^ thfe j'ob loss might have a 'serious effect upon tf\e local 
economy. .' As evidence I submit that"^at the San Ficanciscd" meeting of the Educa- • 
tion Commission of the' States, Gfivernor Rampton, Leroy Greene, etc., jommented 
at a seminar'about th^ mass of data.cdllected' by the USOE which has .never been, 
opene'd. ^^urther., it was stated that .in dr^er to continue the author'i^ation ^ 
"letters Rave b6ea sent to" school • districts commending programs that Jiave never • 
b^ evaluated. Therefore, we can conclude thaf^the^ business of eduea.tion is --^ 
big and the .public schooV^student .must support' a majgr industry. • 
^ • , . ' ••• • • ■ •{ - * • • 

As the' older popu^atioh 'grows and the. school enrol Iment -decl inss,, we witness . 
the emergence of new programs designed fac^ the same shild during the same period 
oft-iipe without lengthening the scliooi^y. InaTsmuch as schooT support is based 
to a great extent upon formulas that are student-driven, those with a vested 
^ interest in thi5 business want to obtain- as much as possible from the 'child as^ 
he speeds by the twelve yfeasrs of school. ' ' . ' • 

As was noted by some* of the participants 1n the Washington confffrence,%we con- 
^tinue to add and. add Without^ tak'irfg into*account the-ti'me. I believe Or. Oulce 
touched upon, the issue of "time" but did .not elaborate. . r. \ . 

It is noWvintually impossible to determine a true pupil -teacher ratio b^ause. 
we have Titles I,M-II, IV, '.VI. and VII, Rtgtit-tcT-'Read , ESA, JOM,, Migrant, Follow 
Through, Resource Rooms, etc., etc^ ,' all .superimposed upon the same student who 
is listed as'^an "entitlement" for every program. The same student is counted 
for the same period of time in the state aid.computatibn, and it is supposed to ^ 




pronounced and we will wonder whyidistricts igo from a snx-yeai* textboc^ adopt.ion 
cvcle to 'fou?ffimd why definitions are broadened to*"encompas3/ al.l of thfe remaining 



children intq."<5bec.ial, programs^. • . 



'Whenever questions of this typfe are raised,, we rarely obtain, a fair response.^ 
It is impossible for the educational conmunity to eval uate.>^itsel f just as it js 
comical to have'the federal arm of a particular program assess the worth of its 
counterpart* in V a local district.' . qontracts to. other educatip;ial organizations 
have- b«en attempted but as long as the- provider has a vested interest in the 
program we can .be assured tjiat the program is "successful" befor.e it is even . 



assessed 

Is there an- organization that can report directly to the executive, fe^eg;sla- 
tive* and the people as,<,td the status of public- education? Perhap*J;ftrs should 
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be a mfssion of the National -Insiitu'te of Education^ In my opinion. the'NIE 
•should dedfcate itself toward finding out what happe^ned t-6 cause the test ' 
scores t6*di*op simultaneously on a natfonwide basis and not get invbl-ved in 
^establishing another layer of bureaucratic relief. I don't think t^erels any- 
thing mo're foolish than a comment from U. S. Commissioner of Educdilpn; upon 
"finding out that reading achievement has declined, that what we need'Jnow is a 
right-to-read program. - The- NIE should find out what happened. '^'/ V- 

*' " ' . " ~' 

'-The only items I wpuld recommend that should be considered for research and 
development might be particular programs designed to test whether or not our 
ime frame for public. education might require some alternatives. For example, 
hy five days of school? — why npt four? — and the fifth to be us^ on ? 
formal basis. by the instructor for planning and evaluation. Perhaps ninety 
high-quality days would provide a more appropriate educational opportunity 
than one hundred and eighty bad days. A pilot of this -type would be ^excellent 
as long as NIE had complete control and also pledged to assess its value in ^n 
hbnest fashion. , Otherwise, the innovation would join the ranks of the other 
superimposed federal picograms and would be added -to the layers of bujteauqraci^ 
.and accepted by the, local school district as long as money and jobsrwire-'made ' 
available for its-- employees. ^ . ' 

I hope that what ITra.ve .writtep will be of some value to you. I lfon^s;tly * • 
believe that we do not have an 'organization at present that has embarl^ upon 
an honest and fair appraisal of the. status of public education today, and I 
hope that this is the' type "of challenge th^t the NIE might assume in *the-..3rea 
of curriculum.' , • . ' • 

, ' ' • ' ■ ♦ • "> 1 

Iricidentallyr^I also have some strong 'views relative to NIE's. inv(JlV%neat' in • 
other areas,. such as School finance reforms^, etc.; however, ijiasmuch Is the 
Washington conference was' primarily dedicated to curriculum, Ido not wish to 
confuse the issue. * - • - 

Thanks again for Inviting me. I eijjoyed; the- conference very much, anci if I can 
be of arty other serv.ice at any time," please do not hesitate ^^Jet- me know. 

Sincerely,', ■ - "^^^ . ■ --s:' ^ ' , - , • 



Lawrence Senesh 
^152-^ ' > December 5, J976 

Recommendations of Lawretice Senesh 

for 6 J 

National Institute of Education 



Individual Innovators or team of innovators-^6 can make, 
contributions in the field of conceptualizing knowledge and 
who can relate knowledge meaningfully. to the life experiences 
of youth at different age levels • 

Ixmovators or team.«of innovators who can build the bridge 
'between social sciences, natural sciences, and humanities* 

Innovators who w£Ll hel^ youth develop future' awareness*'' 

Teaois o£ scholars ^d;^ educators vhp^wl^l develop new teacher 
training designs to meet the dyn^&lc changes in society caused^ 
by science, technology, and changing value preferences* 

Innovative projects which bring together different grant-giving 
agencies to work as a team and not as rivals. 

Establishment of, twenty regional educational centers which will 
s^rve as yardstick operation^ for a social science system-based 
curriculunf. These centers could cpordlnatci the following 
-tasksr - ' . 

a« Preparation of social n^files of the home comoiunlties 
afi4 communities to whia\,^$Ke youth may t^lgrate. 

, ^« * • . . \ 

#^^ainlng of educational and community leaders to use • ' 
these social i^rof lies for educational .^decision-^klng. « 

c« Identification, of opportunities for work, and .citizen- 
ship exp*eriejaces which will encourage s«tudjents to 
identify with the community. 

d. Ironing of teachers f to ^translate educational goals of the* 
community into %he classroom* 

e. Building of feed-back channels to'the.state \miverslties ^ 
and <^ther teacher-training institutions so *that these 
inati|ut:ions can .keep up-to-date with the needs of the 

^community. . 

f. Bringln'g together of the best brains in the area to keep 
track^'of the llynamlc' changes in the home community as 

^ well as- in commuxiltieS/relevemt to the youths'* future. 
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7. 



.8. 



10. 



g* * Demonstrations of creative classroom activities and 
distribution of information of such activities in 
, writing and in regional in-service programs Much creative 
teaching,. takes place in classrooms throughout ,the country, 
t^t there is no communication system nor reward system. ^ 

h* ' Development of manuals and readings . for members of the 
coma^jnity to help .them understand better the purposes of 
education and innovations, and also to help, them to ' 
develop? avlong-range outlook necessary for educational 
decision-making . 

, !• ' Development of evaluating mechanisms to measure social 
competence. ' 

j* . Establishment of a clearing house of Information on new 
curriculum developioent 2md creative classroom^ractices 
for the twenty feducationai-eeaters. ' \ c > 

k.- Establishment of continuing dialogue between schools 
and communities on the ^purposes of educatioi^ and the' 
need for harmonizing goals and curriculum. * 

Creative minds but not confining them to the letter of the 

guidelines. Too often the guidelines discourage innovators 

and encouragfe the grantsmen. ' . 

Graduate programs in which science educators are trained to 
integrate the disc;tpiines and teaching strategies. . 

Support of in-service training programs with the sole purpose 
of closing the gap bertween the frontiers of^owledge /and the 
^currictllum. 



Support for developing new teacher-^traiiiing design which will: 
coordiaate, conceptualization of kpowle^'ge ' and methodology;' 
assure >continuity from grades 1 - 12; » . 

train t^eachers to adjust nationally prepared materials to 
• local sltixations; * , * . 

exuible school administrators to read ^community social profiles 

'from which they can construct educational. goals; 
enable school administrators to interpret the goals of education 
to meet the need or a dynamic society* 
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0 ' - 

November 24, -197^6 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Ralph Tyler ,and Jon Schaf f arzick, NIE 
FROM: Marjorie Gardner ' ^ * > • 

RE:* .lya^ghts on Federal Agency Roles- in Curriculum 
Development , / ' * ^ 

Government agencies such as NIE- must pr<>vide leadership in' 
Curriculum Development. School-districts do not have time, tal- 
ent or resources to. do all of their Curriculum Development work 
locally* InsteadT^they should 'invest energies, in -deciding'^ which 
of i^he. array of available alternatives to use; setting up options 
to satisfy varying teacher, student (and parent) lieeds within 
theiir school-; adapting and implementing ^ and, producing- some -cur- 
riculiim materi^als with local char,aqter (site specific) to comple- 
menl: generic eurrijtula developed ^der sponsorship* of federal a'-* 
gencies or coramefSWal enterprisjes\ ' * 

r b • - ■ . 

NIE and other f edejral agencies can provide leadership in Cur- 
riculum Development^hrough the following activities: * . " ' 

1. * Funding groups that have the potential to develop excel- 
lent generic materials so that an array of up-to-date, alternative 
curricula will be available to school syst^s throughout the„ nation 

2. Disseminating information on successful models for imple- " 
mutation of currictila in a local systeftT. (e*g, Min;ieapolis public 
schools, Fairfax .County, Virginia public schools) . 

3. Reviving ;som^hing akin to the VNDEA so ^that more money I'S. 
Available for* the purchase and maintainence of supplies/ equipment/ 
ajid AV on a matching basis \with state and local systems • ^ 



A.' Funding research on curricultam dev^^^opment, curricujOim 
implementation, and'^ curriculum evaluation • . « ^ ^ 



&• Searching for effective mechanisms for coiranunicating re- 
seatrph findings and| for . integrating cttrriculum research *with- cur^ 
riculum development ' * : - 

^ 6. Funding (on a matching fund basis) innovative site 
specific curricula, "this mighl: .also include resources for con- 
sultant help ^'from experienced curriculum innovators 



Memorandum 

Ralph Tyler ^ Jon Schaffarzick . ^. ^-^ 

November 24, 1976 ^ * ' \ 

Page 2 v . ' 

r 

1 7. Working toward an effective/ non-hierarchical partner- « 

, ship of federal, state ^nd local , and private sectors in cur- 

) riculun||Pevelo^ment, •] ^ - i • 

I Federal — generic development i ^ ; • ' / 

1, Local-*-site specific choice, modification and imple- 
I mentation of geneific ♦ciirf icula; \ some local development . 

Private sector — publishing^ manufacturing and marketing 

8. Recognizing teacher, training as a continuous part of a 
pfe-sonls professional develqpment and helping' to fund Continuing 
education \^ith respje^t to. curriculaun decision making, 'implementation 
and evaluation; also a continuous strengthening and up-dating of 
• subject matter backgrounds is essential. 

9: Funding ''■l;eacher\.educatj.on curriculum development "pro jectsr 
this may be the mo.st impdr-^ant curriculum develojpment work NIE. 
could fiHid-* . Stimulate research and development otf new modes of ' 
teaching and testing. 'The teacher and t^e test, which ultimately 
determrine the curr3;culum, have been negle"cted in the past/ NIE v, 
is an- appropriate agenc^ ,to tackle these-, but search for rational 
risk takers, highly talented and innovative performers . 'Attract 
•the b^st and the brightest > • ♦ 

10. Sponsoring an interagency commission similar to the one 
'that operated in the ea^ly 60 's to r^tiokalLy divide responsibility 
and funding, conserve resources, an<^ promote cooperation. - ' 
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Mr».mchardo.Latnflard „ Dear Mr . Schaf f ar zlck : ' ^ 

Mrs. J. Lawranci Pool .^-^ ^ 

B«ttiual M. Wabstar * , _ 



: c o 



I am sorry I had to leave the curriculum policy meeting so - 

LuifAivaw. early; it looked like it was getting into-'interesting issues*. 

Mr».staptian«^H.Bamh«im I. hope they Were pu^rsued, *nd that the three day session 

SJ^^^l^gl^aro He t v/ith „ your expect^tlons . ' > . 

Cart E. FfjmJatar . C - ' ^ " 

Mra. J, Pat a r Ramming . 'i ' * 

Eamund W.Gordon ^One Issue of particular importance that began to emerge at , 

Mr*. David L GMye/ * . , ^ . . # • ^ _ • -i • ^ ' ' 

Mrs, Barnard Habar the Thursday mommg session -(it came up m earlier sessions 

•wtiVrnJo^Mon - as well) is this: To what extent is NI E wil ling to vi^w 

MrajviodaH Karpatjcjh-^' j[^s luission/'in tems of curriculum pori^ as well as other 

Mra.HtnryA.Loab , policles, in the context of ^the broad definition of "educa- 

HSa^aTtfl^JvM^urray tloft" put for'th by Ralph Tyler and"agree4^to by most 

' ' jS^'a.' Mum "la^^^ participants: namely that a gret^t^deal of " a child's educa- 

i"ckjohnoiivaro tion takes place outside of school. 



Ma. Awllda OiU 
J. nobart Pigott 
Bartrand B. Pograbin 



Oavid S. S«atay 



M^'D^aBic^^^^^^ It is all very well for a Ralph Tyler to remind us of ±hls 

^k!^\^u\^Zx ' truism^ and f or ^us all to 'nod in agreement. But the fact 
SJi'l^J'sm^h""*" '^^ that in many \>7ays we conduct our educational enterprise 

Mra-tUstiU^jr. . • on the opposite premise". One of the answers to the ques- 
MS!*l<!kIyk,Tickt.n ' . tloli "what are •children learningi*^. is that education is 
Mra.chariottaB.winwr supposed to take place almost exclusively in' school/ eit 

the hands^of cejHpified, "professional^ teachers.^ T^iey'are ' 
learning -this 3|psson because v;e in 'tlie educational business 
are teaching it to them — perhaps iincdnsciously. Even the 
NIE signals, this message when itjs' curriculum projects ard 
confined almost exclusively to what Happens in schools, 

t « ' . - ^ . , 

This dpes not automatically prove that NIE should riot focus 
primarily upon th# schools, but it does mean that i«:&**s 
policies may be unconsciously cori1;ribu€in5f to this-^iJnin- ; 
tended "lesson" that all education takes place in schools. 
The NIE is after all*, a national institute of education, 
not a national institute of schools'.-' 



I think it wou^d- be a healthy development if the NIE would * 
consider intensively the implications of the important 
insight put ;(an the tabie by Ralph Tyler for the possible i 

' regearing of its .own" "policies, I, for one, am convinced 
that we cannot solve even the Narrower problems of school 
effectiveness- except within the broader context of the 
educational effectiveness of the broader .society • By; this 
I ^emphatically do not mean that schbpls , should be allowed 
tb "cop out/" for instance, by saying. they cannot Educate 
poor children because their bro^ddr educational context ^ 
(family life, street culture, etc.) makes it impossible. 
I do mean, however, that we have to look at schools far 
more in terms of their relationship to their- surrounding 
conte:ct than we have been doing. We have to understand the 
limitations of schooling in order tg develop^ strategies 
wherein schools can have a. more powerful effect than they 
now do by relating m'ore integrally to the total educ^ 
tional context of the child. ^ 

* - • . 

One little e:tample from the session I had to leave in the 
middle of:' One , of the participants told. the heartrending 
story of some people in* New York City who h^ad ^died in a 
fire because tSfey did not know how to evacuate their - 
apartment building. The context of the discussion suggested 
that the school curriculum should therefore be expanded 
to include fir,e. eitiergency: procedures. Fair enough; it is 
logic'kl conclusion — for people who assume that all learn- 
ing^Jltest take place in schools. ^^^-But could we not consiiJer 
alternatives, such as training people on each block who\ 
would perform these "teaching" fur^ct ions /^perhaps as part 
of a more general community development^^and* education 
strategy that also included public safety, sanitation," 
day care, etc.? Impractical, . you might say^ And in- the 
meantime many people will burn to death because we^ f aisled 
to impart this essential learning in school, wjjere* we 
already have a social btgsmization which can take on this 
responsibility ai\d trained teachers who can carry it .out. 
But we are also"" learning,- are \)^\ndt, the monumental 
"imp:^acticality" of this approach?^^ Children will never \ 
learn all 'they n^ed to know if we ieep thinking it all has 

.to be learned in school.. We will bankrupt the schocj^ 
system, trying (it may not take teachers costing $25r000 a 
year to teach fire drills, and ^hey may be much less ef fee-, 
tive when taught in the abstract rather than in the buildings 
in whicli jth^y must be practiced), and the schools will 
neglect the. main mission they can per fom effectively , . ^ 
namely academic skills and ainderstan<3ing. 

If NIE would consciously broaden its concept ^to include 
^"-education" rather" than s'chooling, perhaps a number of 
issues would t^ke on a different citet. • In some v;ays 
yoiir problems will be mo^e comple:^-but I. am convinced that 
your cbntributions to education will be more" fruitful. 



Please send me any conclusions on reports growing -out of 
the- conference* I have enclosena copy of an article r 
have just done for the City Almanac that will give you a 
mo#ft^.sys£ematic treatment of some of the. points I made at 
the meeting: , • ' 



Singerely yours, 

^ ./ ' ^ / 



^•'iSavid Seel^y 
Director'- 



DSS/fm 
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Hit CURRICULUM DEVELOPWENT CONFERENCE - NOVEfflKR 17-19, 1976 • . ^ 

CJosi-ng suggestions from participants • J, Lloyd Trump 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

— " » 

> 

THb NIE would make a major contribution to the schools of thih country, 
as a, first step, by. mounting and guiding a project to develop guidlines - 
and then^ specifics - of the basic knowledge, skillsf, and selected" aspects 
in the affective domains that everyone in this country needs. Then the 
atat&s and other locales hopefully would maj<e decisions to accept the 
program and get on with developing curricula concerned with hobbies and 
careers appropriate for their levels. j 

These steps are fundamental in making curripulum more relevant for everyone. - 
The point is that today's schools everywhere require more content and skills 
than everyone needs and with little differentiation among groups except as- 
some ->students fail or drop out, or at least are discouraged about lack . 
of, relevancy for thetn. What maybe even worse, many students fail to discover 
^hobbies and careers that are good for them. * 

The ijfea.is not new. A few states irt the 19308 and 1940s tried this: approach 
but had little external help^or support. Historically, a number of individuals 
and local schools have done the same thing. The task is too big for them. 
The^Z could help.- There would -then be better^'bases for choices at state, 
and focal levels. ^ . v , 

NIE should also lead in develofiing better techniques fo^ ^evaluation— ^ 
both of individual pupil progress and the total program of the schjool. The 
goals would be to provide better data than schools now possess ^foc diagnoses 
and prescriptions of alternative programs to implement. Hopefully this 
approach would attack basically the major purposes of* present ye>>aluation 
efforts fcb^t aim mostly to compare on6 individual .with another, one program' • 
with another, or one institution with another. Thi'^ 'second aimvCould be an 
outcome but it must be subordinated to the first. 



^Related to both of the foregoing proposals for the NIE to consider, is the 
need to help schoql people and especially the lay public — to understand 
that programs to ppoduce more individualization for t'iacherjs and pup'ils 
require more planning, more structure, and more comprehensive evaluation 
than conventional schools provide.^ > 

The foregoing suggestions have many ramifications. They are especially 
appropriate for tl^e NIE in curriculuh) development because they are not aimed 
at national programs but rather to provide help for states and localities. 
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Discussion: Who rs currently doing what In currlculum^development? 

^- ' -> - - - - — 

o ♦ 

Frorrf the vantage, point of one schooL d Istricfiv where systematic, cooperative 
curriculum planning h^^ not beert done, let me'dl.Hneate who is fnvolyed in curriculum 
development. • ' • 

' U Special Interest Groups Dictating Curriculum Content 

. Right to Life Groups y 
. Planned Parenthood Groups 

Environmentalists " 
• Commer;cIal Interests which sponsor competitive activities , -^y 
(essay and poetry contests) • "'^"^ 

2/ Federal Programs' . 

'> 

. ESEA Title I in Reading and Math 

. Emei^genp^'^S^chool Assistance Act in Reading and Math « < *^ " ^ 

. Speil^' Pro'grams for Native AmerTcans and Refugees- ' <> ' ^ 

^ ' . • / 

3. School Boar^^ htembers with Pet Projects ^ o ' / 

* • • Sex Education (Pro and Con) , 

♦.Free Enterprise System 

4, Ethnic Groups 
. 5, The Media 

* 6. Parents ■ . - 

7. Teachers ^ ' * ' 

8. ^ AdmiTiistratqrs , * 

9. Students , ' ' ' ^\ 

. No one would argue that each of the abipve-named groups a valid role in / ^ 
curriculum declslon-^making. However, the^ lack pi vehicles to jappropr late I y' involve ^ 
these segments will lead to a gradual erotlon of the role of the .professional / 
educator i n the currfcul cm 'development process. School Systems need help'^fji develop- 
ing such.^^ehlcles. . ^ . . 



Elizabeth S. Randolph * 
P y ~ . ° . _ Assistant Superintendent, IJone li^ f'' 

^ ' * . Charlotte-Meck^enburg Schools' 

• . . - . . Charlotte North Carol I-na 
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, . ♦ , Judy Herman 

■ j^f , ■ December 3, 1976 

Suggestions to NiE Curriculum Devel<3pment Task Force 

: \ : : " 

NIE should: ' 

1. Broadly disseminal^'" existing ^information -oLout curriculum 
if such information i/^t already avail abl e ^ ^ ' * 
Such information should be organized so tKafc'-^it is 
accessible to laypedple. NIE might make it more usefuL^ 

if NIE staff notes similarities, duplications, and parailels 
in the availal^le mat§r±^ls^r-N, . • ^ * 

2. ^Ass^iBne respon^ibilitiy^f^ research if such research is not 

being car tiedf* out by local, state, or the private sector. 
ResearcH should include: evaluation of 'existing curricula 
materials; identifying evidence of existing curricultim-^ s 
impact on students; identifying* deficiencies of the 
existing curriculuirH and extending study of th^J^amirig 
process in 'order to understand the impact of curriculiun. 

3. ' Assume, responsibility for curriculum c^^velopment if such 

development cannot jbe carried out^ effectively by the 
'local, state, for private sector so that: ^ ^ 



Alternatives are provided. 

In some cases ^uch aiternalJl^^ wil^^ include parents, 
teachers',1 and/or "e^rts" in^' the de^figTopment of 
cumculuin materialaT 



The teachers with, v*iom^ I work usd%i variety of luaterials 
\s?hich include many manipulative ^naterials a^d ffev / 
tea;tbook^. 'They choose the mjost effective ,teacKin§ tools 
depending upon; t^e children with v^om thj^y wpirk.*- 

b. ^Alternatives ] ^include loca;ily developed curricuium. 
The ftinding for the* BicentenfJial seemed jto^encourage . 
the development of many worthwhile locali-^^^tory ; ^ 
programsi^ The^ should be ;5i;^ntinued andf^ffielr^ impact 
and success 'e^^uat^*d. Similar programs 1%^lit be. 
initiated at' the local levil; ,1 • . ; ' V "^^^ 

' c. . Histor^'c sites, fiiusemj^s, zbps,- and-pthef local 

* institutions which are^ pptential academic, environments 
are used more'^eS:tensively.^ ^ <,i ' '^^ 

An -effective working ^rela^^nship^between schools artQ 
non- school instit;i€ioris should be encouraged, 
' • • 'I ' ' ' J . • ^ . 
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^' ' > I ' , . . • 

^ch instiijutions offer Resources for teachers Wxo 
' want to develop curriculimi. ^ Their , education staff 
can help'-teacljet^ develop curriculm usitig^ such | 
resources* 4 ' - ^ -v. - 

d.^ New curriculum i& in5)lemented so that tp^hers are 
/ given enough lead time and training tp^^^y^ the 

ffi^teriais.' x , V>*^-c-- 



s 



Any curriculum presently being developed or developdd 
in the future is evaluated. ' / • ^ 

' 'V V. . "' J - ■ 

4'. If. NIE provides 'grants for ^urriculimi developnent, there 
should bfe competition for obtaining them And people 
should^ be informed that such'' grants^exist\ * /. • 



1 A 



APPENDIX 



Ni?: cuRRicuiy]y[ policy SLTMMAEY, 



/ 



' V ^^^^ 

vHIE wants to know' Hhaf . yog 'thir>k about*the policy altei^natives, it is fconsider- 
ing on each topij: cover^by the yellow discussion guides^ accompanying this summary. 
Each discussion guide contains background information and alg.uments for and against 
each policy alternative. After carefully studying each yellow guide ^and forming an 
opinion, write, telephone, or— if you prefer^-simply indicate your views ,bn .this sum- 
fiiliry and mail i't to us soon so that your opinions can be corisideredl If '^ou havie a 
better alternative than .the ones shpwn in this summary, wri|e your own in the margins. 



T 



® 



HOW SHOULD NIE DEFINE • CURRICULOM"? 



See Discussion Guide 1 



The tetm "curriculum" 
or wrj.te what it does mean 
NIE. Youi^^j^^qnses tua 





WHitf^'KIE'S 


MY -OWN 


DEFINITION OF 


DEFINITION OF 


, CURRICULUM 


' CURRICULUM 


SHOULD fiE 


s J (check one 


'or more) 




- n ; 




□ ' ■ 






- □ ■ 






□ 






□. 





■ 1 ' 

means diff erent ' things to different peoples. Check 
to 'you. Then check* or writ e what it should mean to 
be the same. \ ^ \ 



WHAT DOES "CURRICJULUMI MEAN TO YOU?, - 
WHAT MlD IT MEAN TQ NIE? ^ 

' 1 . 

1. What is t-aught ; the information-^ the substantive 
content, the kncwledgk, skills, attitudes and 
values s^bzCdents are learn i - 

■ ^ " i ' ' 

How it is* taught t' ime insti^cHonfil methods teachers 
iLse^^^wdividuaZiUitt^^ . grouping, class discussions, 
lectures, Saborabory^workj homework, etc". 



2. 



3. Teachers* materials r4 curriculian guides, syllabi, 
courses of study, bibliographies, lists' of re.source. 
materials^ tists of ^^esource^^ personnel, etc.- 

4. Students* materials :! testbooks, workbooks, films, 
' tapes, equipment, srXpplies, etc. , 

^ . * 4 . ... / 

5. SchopJ. experiences :*;' all learning experiences, in-- 
fUieTtaed but not determined, solely by the content 
and methods tejxcher$ use. - 

i ^ 

6. All e:tt)eriences ; all learning le^eriences, not *only 

school but cclsa^ outside of ^school — influenced 
but not determined ^olely by wk%tjbhe school ^itself 
does. 



□ 
□ 



□. 

□ ■ 



7. <^he 'combination of^eftkitions checked above. 

8. ^None of the above, g .^hirriculum" is 
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SHOULD NIE DEVELOP NEW CURRICULA? 

^ See Discussion. Guide 2 



School curricula vjxist change to keep up witlj new scholarly knowledge 
"and with social and economic trends, 

WHAT^SHOULD NIE DO ABOUT DEVELOPING NEW CURRICULA? ' . 
(Check one or two alternatives.) 



1. Nothing . NIE should leave -their development entirely to others. 

2f. Stimulate others .. NIE should stimulate others to develop new cur- 
ricula by pointing to the need, giving evidence of its importance, 
projecting the qumber of users,, and suggesting^ what types of curri- 
cula might bje developed in what manner at what cost on what time 
schedule for what potential market. 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 



□ 



Create new approaches .. NIE should create better approaches to 
curriculum development (models, principles, guidelines, manuals, 
examples of .goo4/pra'cttce) to help others. 

Create new examples . NIE shoi^ld develop illustra'tive but unfin- 
ished curricula (concepts, designs, short curricular units, sample 
teacher guides, exemplary pupil toaterials) and allow others to * 
expand. them injo full-fledged curricula. 

. ^ ' ^ • . * ^- 

Offer training and technical assistance to help others. NIE 
should offer training (in selecting and organizing substantive* 
content, writing performance objectives, selecting-- teaching 
irfethods, designing teachers' guides, developing* pupil materials) 
and technical assistance (con'sultation, critiques, ifsts f^ ^y 
experts in substantive content and .instructional pethods, etc.) 
to help others. . # 

.1 

Develop new curricula . NIE should pefform all the steps- necessary 
to develop new curricula, doing' everything from formulating the ' 
designs through producing complete descriptions' of instructional 
activities and complete publ'ishabre packages of all necessary 
teacher materials and student materials. * 



f . *None of the aboVe. 



NIE. should: 



V 



i 
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SHOULD NIE EVALUATE N£w CURRICULA? 

See Discussion Guide* 3 



\ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



WHAT SHOULD NIE DO- ABOUT EVALUATING ANY NEW GUREICULA IT DEVELOPS? WHAT 
SHpUUD NIE DO ABOUT EVALUATING ANY NEW CURRICULA OTHERS DEVELOP? 
(Check one or two alternatives.) i , 

1. Nothing . NIE should stay out of curriculum evaluation. 

- - ^ ■»'^- 

2« Stimulate others . NIE shpuld stimulate others to evaluate new curri- 
cula by publishing lists of promising but unevaluated programs, explain- 
ing the need to evaluate them, ^and suggesting alternative approaches and 
instruments and analyses and interpretations that might be employed. . . 

^- Construct new approaches. NIE should create better sch^^ of evaluation 
(models, principles, examples of excellent evaluations)' to guide others 
in developing instruments and techniques. 

* ^ 

^- Create new instruments and techniques '. NIE should create instruments 
(tests, interview schedules, '^^ervation guides, etc.) and techniques 
(statistical methods, report l«^t^. etc.) for others to use. 

5« °f5^5_5.^aining and "'te chnical assEstlbce . NIE should offer training 
• (xil'^vaIda;:lon5:lie9ry, evaluation de|lgn, ' instrument development, data 
^_3nalysf^,*data' interpretation, >epof%w and technical assistance 

(instt^ebts, .frechhlqueff, advi|s, criefques, names of coiJ^ultants, sum- 
maries jj^ previous eva^udtionsF' to Help others". 

6- Evaluate /NIE curricula-. NIE ihoul* pei;form' actual evaluations 'of kL 
ilew -currictaa^created By NIE^ beginning 'rtlth the chqice of metHodol:dgy 
and endin^-'ylth pub^isljed repops of findings*." . '-'^ . 




. A. ^' . 'J ■ " • . ... -. ■ ■- / 

■uate ocher yciirj^cula . NIE should perform actual ^^:^uati(jl»s, ^"Slew 
^Icula created-by others, beginning with t'he choice 6^^thodology " , 
ending .with published reports of findings.. X''" ■■ ■ 




• ^Evalua 
cur 

ancf ending 
sir- None of the above. HtE'^ouid:__ 



i 



•■'ii'V: 
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.1 

SHOULD NIE HELP IMPLEMENT NEW CURRICULA? 

See Discussion Guide 4 * 



. The best designed new curricula have no value whatever to students unless, 
they are properly implemented . . - ^ . • 

• ■ .. , . ; , . ' 

IF NIE DEVELOPS NEW CURRICULA, WHAT SHOULD IT DO ABOUT MOVING THEM INTO USt 
BY THE SCHOOLS? • . w . 

(Check one_or_two alternatives.)* 



1. Nothing':' NJE should make no attempt to get>>its products used. 

2. Supply -information. NIE should offer information (descriptive 'brochures, 
illustrative -lessons, sample test items) about its new curricula but 
should, play an essentially passive role even at that and should go no 
further. ' ^ ' ' . '• . 

3. Encourage others. NIE should encourage others to help schools pse its 
products. Encouraieraent can come in the form ot announcing their availa- 
bility, explaining the prpblems and opportunities tha^ address, and sug- 
gesting, what kinds of information, assistanfce, and training teachers 
might fteed to use them. 

* ♦ 

Arrange for publication. NIE should arrange" for publication of its 
curricular materials, offering attractive copyrights and accepting modes 
^ royalties to prooJote their widespread. distribution. S§ 

^* P^^er tra ining and technical assistance . NIE should provide training ijj 
(either In hdw to .use its specific products or in how to use. new produc" 
' them^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^° ^^^^ institutions and classroom teachers implement 

jPtomote NIE curricula. NIE. should offer the full rang^ of implementation 
• supports needed to promote the 'spread of its new curricula, taking every 
necessary step from announcing their availability, through arranging the ^ 
publication of theirs"- curricular materials to training teachers in iiou to 
use them." ■ . . ' 

Build selectivity rat her/tltan building demand . What NlE should ^create 
ajnoi^gytdttsumers is not a -desire for its product;s but instead the ability. 
rj:o. choose 5>roa.ucts intelligently. Jt "should publish guides to. help ^c^- 
^ sumers.jrhdose products, ^uggest" techniques for small-scale pilo^^ evalua- ^ 
^ tions before massive implementation, discuss what kinds of products work 
' • best, in vhat. circumstances when^;used by what teachers 'vith what .students. 

8. None of^ the above. NIE- should:' ' - * 




5) WHO SHOULD PLAN CURRICULUM ACT^ITIES WITH NIE? 

See Discussion Guide 5' 



NIE cannot solve all curricular problems; ijiere are more potentially 
yaiu^le curriculum activities than NIE can undertake. Tf!&refore, NIE 
dust plan' its activities very carefully, 

WHEN NIE PLANS ITS ACTIVITIES, WHO SHOULD BE INVOLVED AND HOW SHOULD .NIE 
SOLICIT THEIR VIEWS? 

.(Pick the one best method for each group, or suggest better methods, 
or suggest additional groups O 



>yTHOD 

!• No need to involve this 
group ' 

2m Conanission papers 

3. Poll by mail 

4. Poll by telephone' 
5« Convene meetings 

/ 

6. Attend meetings already 
scheduled i 

?• Other (please specify) 



« GROUP 
(Enter method numbers in boxes). 

College and university scholars 

Classroom teachers 

Parents *and citizens * \ ^ * 

L^^ders of professional associations 
and unions 

j Leaders of parents and citizens groups » ' 
' labor unions, and employers . 

. I j Curriculum, specialists /n s^ate^edti^iation 
agencies and local education agencies 



Curriculum development organisations 
Publishers 

Other (please specify) 



(6) HOW MUCH CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP SHOULd NIE EXERT? 

* ' See Discussion Guide 6 



NIE can act eitlier as an active leader oV as a passive follower in the 
curriculum field ♦ 

HOW MUCH INITIATIVE SHOULD NIE EXEJ^T IN CURRICULUM IMPR0Ve1iENT ACTIVITIES? , / 
(Choose one of these two alternatives ox write your /own.) ^ 

O !• None at all . Instead, NIE should respond to the initiatives of other 
agencies, organizations, and groups. ^ , 4^ 

To which 0^ the following should NIE be partic^larily responsive? 

Q Other government agencies ^ 
D other Federal Agencies / 

D atate agencies , • . ' 

□ local agencies ^ . ' * * 

Ma.i or ^national organizations and associations - • % 
'« * □ ^^pfessional ^ • • ^ 

D parents, citizens' groups, labor unions, employers, etc.-, 
LJ Neglected minority ^populations wtio have exhausted loc^Kand 

state sources, of assistance. , ^ . . ^ -^^-r- 

. □ blacks ' ^ ^ - *^ -V':'*' ' 

D women - , r% , 

□ poverty groups ^ . Vi- - 

D 2#. NIE should^ initia te action under' certain conditions; *^ 

the needed curriculum improvement is a matter "of clear national 
. Importance. " . ' * 

LJ When NIE can enlist the active endorsement of n^ior national 
org anizations or leaders of minoritV^^populations . * 
• LJ Vnien ocher school districts such as state educaTTon' departments and 
^ ^ local pducation agencies have not done so > V n • ^ 

, P 3, None of tije above . NIE should:^ : 



@ WHO SHOULD PERFORM CURRICULUM ^CTIVITIES F^R NIE? 

[ See Discussion Guide^7 i 



1 ' 



T 



NiE isa funding agency. Whatfever NIE wants ddne, someone else must lo. ' i 
erhaps th^iost significant decisions NIE makes a4 its choices of performers. J 

m SHOULD NIE FUND TO'dI WHAT? 

^ (Choose' oAe or tvo performer (s) for each curriLlu* activity and entjr 
their nuinber(s) beside that activity.) . 



POSSIBLE PERFORMERS 

' ■ ' '\ ^ ^ 

1. Local school districts 

2« intermediate Ichool service agencies 

3. State education departments 

4. 'Federal education^ agencies 

5» Nonpublic elementary or secondary 
^ schools ^ 4 

6. Colleges and univ^rsiti^es 

?• . Regional eaucatioxial laboratories 

8. University-based research arid 
^^development centers , 

9* ^Qfessional assojiations and unions 

LO. Independent non-ptofit organizations 

11/: Publisher'S^^-r I . :. 



Other (please sp 


icify) 










•> 
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^ CURRICULUM ACIilVITY ^ 
I r 'I 

; (Enter performer numbers in boxes) 



-DD 



Develojpitig New Curricula ' 



EvaLiating N^*Curr^^ula 



Inmlement^tion 



Pi J' Supporting 
I I of New Ci^ricula 



Other (pleas^ specify) 



OQ 
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I 



§) SHOUtD NIE EMPHASIZE RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, OR IMPLEMENTATION?] 

~^ See Discussion G^de 8i ^ 1 



i 



HOW SHOULD NIE DIVIDE *ITS EFFORTS AMONG CONDUCtllJJG RESEARCH. DEVELOPING NEW 
PRODUCTS, AND SUPPORTING IMPLEMENTATION?. . , .... 

(The^ table below shows what NIE is doing currently. How should this 
table be changed, if at all', for the next 3 years? Alldcate ICK) per- 

■ \ - 



centage points,)'* 

' Activity 
Conducting Research 
Developing New Products 
Supporting Implemeiitation 



The Present 
Balance 

70% 
15% 



A"^* Better 
* Balance 



1P0% 



100% 



Must 
<^ Total 



100% 



(9) HOW SHOULD NIE DIVIDeYtS DEVELOPM^T EFFORTS? 



See Discussion Guide 9 



Development can be thought of as inventing, creating, or producing new 
variations in substantive content, teaching "methods, instructional materials,, 
techniques of selecting.. and grouping- students , school schedules r school faci- 
lities,* teacher training, or other aspects o fe- fe chooling. . To which of these, 
or to what combination; should NIE devote il^^efforts? 

,HOil SHOULD NIE DIVIDE ITS DEVELOPMENT EfFORTSi ^ * . 

(Allocate 100 percentage 1>oints.) 



j 



Areas for Development 



Ney Substantive Content 

" » ■> • 

New Inst rue tiona'l Metlibds 

New -^-d^struc tipnal Materials • . ' 

New Techniques of^Selecting and Gi^ouping Students 

New Ways of Scheduling Insitruction iping Students 

New Designs for School Facilities 

New Methods of Teacher Training 



Other: 



ERIC 
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Recommended 
•Division 
of Effort 



100% 



Must 



0 total 
100% 



WHA| TYPES OF NEW CURRICULA SHOULD NlE DEVELOP? 

See Discussion Guid^ IQ 



NIE must make decisions about the types of curricula it will develop,. 

WHAT TYPES OF CURRICULA SHOULD NIE DEVELOP? - 

(For each topic below, choose . one or two areas in whi<:B NIE should concentrate •) 



1. Student Population 
Check One or 'two 
D Normal , 

□ Gifted 

Q Handicapped* 

□ Black , 
O Female ■ 

D Poverty 

□ Etjmic ' 

□ Other ^ 



4 Demographic Settin;^ 
Check one or two 
^ □ Urban 
D Suburban 
□ Rural 
' □ Other 



2. Grade, and Level of Schopl 

Check one or tt;o categories ^nd 
one, or two cho ices in eacTi ^ 
• □ Pre-School, Ages 3-5 / 
D Nursery School 

□ Kindergarten ^ , 

D Elementary Education, Ages 6-11 
*' CD Primary Grades 1-3 

D Intermediate Grades 4-6 " 

D Secondary Education, Ages 12-17 ' - 

□ Junior^ High School 
- ' □ Senior Hi|h School- 

*' □ Vocational School * 

D Pososecondary Education, j^ges 18-26 
Q/2-year Institutions " 
Q 4-year Institutions 
^ U Technical Institutes ^ 

D Professional Schools 
V D Post-Graduate Studies 

D Adult Education, Ages 27 and Up 
D 2'^year Institutions 
GD 4-year Institutions ; . 

□ Technical Institutes 
Professional Schools - 

□ Ppst-Graduate Studies 



5, Subject Field * 
Cheek bone o r two 
□^Art — . ^ - 

Business and Office Education 

□ •Driver Education 

' Q Foreign Languages i 

□ Health Education 
D Home Economics 

□ Industrial Arts 

□ Language Arts /Reading/English 

□ Mathematics 
' □ Music 

□ Piiysical Education 
O Sciei^ce 

□ Social Studies 

□ Special Education 

□ i^rjistrihutive Education . 

□ Trades and Industry 

□ Vocational Agriculture 

□ Othe r,- I 



6, Type of Behavior 
• Check one or two 

□ Knowing (cognitive) 

□ Feeling', (affective) 

D Performing (psychomotor) 

□ Other_ 



• U Pps 
□ 'otH^Jj^ 



3. Type, of School 
^ Check pae or two 

□ Public 

□ Parochial 

□ Private 

D Proprietary 
QPthe r 



Organization of Sybstantive Content 
Check one or two 

□ Subject-centered v 

□ Problem-oriented 

/ □ Other V 



,8. Diversity pf Cnrriru]^ • 

Check one or two ) 
^ ^ D M§ny different curricula' 
D Single best curriculum • 
. □ Other 



9;' AnothertQpJ.c -fOTv^E to consider and- 
my recommendations for -focus; . 
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If you choose to indicate ^our views on this summary and mail it- to 
us,' we will understand your opinions better if you respond to these two 
items. 'So need to sign yout name, however. 



1. ARE YOU A ' (check one) 



Professional educator 
I . If so, are you a 



I 



• Teacher or prof es^sor 
Q 2. Specialist 
Q 3 . Administrator , 
r~| ^* Other (please specify) 

2. Please identify your current 

I.^ Subject area(s) taught 
2Jr Grade level (s) taught 



3. National, professional association membership's) 



Q 2. Parent C 
Q 3. Interested citizen 
Q 4. Other (please specify) 



2. IS YOUR EMPLOYER A 



Check one) 



Local school district 
Intermediate school service agency 
State education department 
Federal education agency "... 
Nonpublic- elementary or secondary school . * ' 
College or university „ 
Regional educational laboratory 
^University-based research and development center 
Independent non-profit organization • T 

Publisher' 

Other (please specify) 




